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Editorial. 


HE most important part of belief in the kingdom 
of heaven is that it is to come on earth. It is 
needed here; its existence somewhere else may be 
comforting to expectation, but it does not one 
whit of good to us here unless contemplation of 

it there does something toward making it actual here. 
So the idealism which segregates itself in an attitude of 
mind and does not come to grips with the problem of 
working idealism into life is an idealism which deceives 
itself. Dr. Odell lays an indictment against this sort 
of thing in likening many ministers to Peter warming 
himself by the fire. We must acknowledge that the 
men he scores roundly are put on the defensive. Abun- 
dant credit can be given to their good intentions and 
their high aims, but sincerity is no substitute for judg- 
ment and efficacy. It is not enough to pray, “Thy 
kingdom come”; phrasing has cut out of that prayer 
its most important part. ‘‘Thy kingdom come on earth”’ 
is the prayer and the duty. It will not come unless men 
do more than pray for it. What shall we do about it? 
Gen. Allenby before Jerusalem is a better Christian than 
those who stay in closets of prayer. ‘‘We must bare our 
hearts before God; then, purged of every base motive, 
we may go forward in high hope to a sure triumph await- 
ing us.” We have it on high authority that saying 
“Tord, Lord,” is not to the point. It is doing’ the will of 
God that opens the gates of heaven. 


»* 


‘Mr. Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., would have the Bap- 
tist denomination give up baptism by immersion as a 
condition of membership. Many Baptists agree with 
him, but Rev. G. W. Matherson boldly dissents, and - 
denounces those who hold such opinions as no longer 
Baptists. He charges that these men deny “the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian faith—an inspired and 
infallible Bible, the substitutionary atonement of Jesus 
Christ, the resurrection, and the second coming of Christ 
in bodily form.’’ ‘The last item of this creed is surprising. 
We knew that many orthodox denominations including 
the Protestant Episcopal Church had not discarded this 
doctrine, although they no longer preached it—not even 
on Advent Sunday, but it is a surprise to find any intel- 
ligent man willing to announce it and make it a con- 
dition of church membership and Christian fellowship. 
There have been many questions askedfsuch as ‘“ What 


a) 
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would Christ do if he came to Chicago?” and later, 
“What would he say about the war?”” But we did not 
suppose any one really expected him to come again to 
answer. 

* 


It was not because he was a champion pugilist that the 
newspapers gave columns of space to the passing last 
Saturday of John L. Sullivan. There was something 
large and gladiatorial about his personality which the 
fathers of boys of the present day remember not with- 
out some favor. Other mighty men of his calling 
have come and gone, and their going has awakened no 
popular response. Probably a large majority of Sul- 
livan’s admirers had a genuine aversion for the fistic 
buSiness, never saw a prize fight nor cared to, yet they 
liked him. Is one explanation in this,—the world pays 
tribute to any man who is the greatest in his line? His 
work may be distasteful, even forbidding, but if a man 
in it surpasses the rest, he is praised asa master. Another 
element in Sullivan’s life was his great, bluff, generous 
nature, a gift which is cherished in popular memory when 
a man’s faults are forgotten. He was finely endowed in 
fellow-feeling. The chief reason for his continuing favor 
was his mastery of himself in the dread grapple he had 
with drink. It speaks well for the human heart that its 
highest reverences go out to those who have. returned 
penitent from a far country, and who use whatever of 
word and influence they may in preventing like errors 
in others. 

* 


READERS of the current American Historical Review 
will find extracts from illuminating letters by Andrew 
Jackson Donelson, Minister of the United States to 
Prussia in 1848. With graphic intimacy he gives his 
first-hand impressions of the struggle of the leaders of the 
Revolution which was destined to fail, for one thing, 
because of the lack of ability to unify the several German 
states. But for this failure it is probable the whole map 
of Europe would be virtually democratic now, for the 
spirit of revolution overspread Europe, beginning with 
the fall of Louis Philippe and the founding of the Second 
Republic. Mr. Donelson tells us that German liberals 
borrowed from him copies of the United States Constitu- 
tion to use as a model. ‘The programmes of those demo- 
crats are strangely familiar. Here are several principles 
from one of them: ‘“‘We represent the human principles 
of the European democracy, the liberation, the equal 
rights, the brotherhood of individuals and of nations. We 
are the enemies of the oppressors and conquerors, of the 
devourers of countries and of the scorners of rights of 
foreign nations. We elevate the German liberty by the 
self-government of our own people, and find our honor in 
such self- government and not in attempts to govern 
our neighbors.” 

»* 


AFTER men have quarrelled and made up they try in 
every way to show by pleasantness and kindness that 
it is all right and they feel nothing but good-will. They 
may not go back on the convictions which made the dis- 
sension, they may not shame themselves with ignoble 
humiliation, they may even not regret that they stood 
out against each other. But they are sorry that things 
came to bitterness, and no friends who had never had 
a difference could be warmer than true men who have 
become reconciled after division. No matter how bitter 
they have- been, if things become adjusted fairly, and 
settlement has been fully agreed on, men try to be real 
friends, and succeed. All depends on the fairness of the 
settlement. In looking forward to the days of peace, 
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sure to come, we can rely on the power of human nature 
to do in masses what it does among individuals. But we 
cannot have this reliance unless reconciliation is valid 
and rests on fair settlement. Peace will not remain 
by being merely declared, if wrongdoers continue intent 
on wrong. Blood-poison follows the sewing up of a 
wound not thoroughly. drained. 


»* 


Tue fashion of calling a thing a mockery because 
there is so much of its opposite to overcome is a strange 
perversion of sentiment. ‘There were people, intense in 
inverse ratio to their number, who a few weeks ago 
called Christmas a mockery because they heard the roar 
of guns and the screams of torture while bells were ring- 
ing and little children sang carols of peace and good-will. 
It was not Christmas which was the mockery. It was 
not even the guns, all of them, which made people think 
of mockery, for some of them are helping to make Christ- 
mas possible, to restrain the savage powers which would 
melt bells into cannon and teach children that to be 
strong to get whatever they want is the law of life. The 
mockery is that such savage powers with such declared 
and proven aims should pretend to a civilization; the 
mockery is that any person with a mind to know false- 
hood, and eye clear to see wrong, and heart to feel for 
themselves what others suffer, should think for a moment 
of defending or allowing or enduring such vast, unend- 
ing tyranny. The holiday wishes would be mockery 
if the world let its conscience out to hire, if the United 
States sold the people’s soul. What makes bells ring 
true is such care for truth as makes men lay down their 
lives that truth may live. 


Hate. 


No appeal to the best in human nature will succeed 
that does not take into account the worst; and no con- 
demnation of the worst will do any good that does not 
take into account all that can be reckoned by way of 
explanation, and even justification. The great evil of 
the time is hate. The infernal peril of the future is hate. 
Observers of the war who are most in sympathy with its 
aims, and most confident of ultimate good from it, at the 
same time bring from intimate contacts with it awful 
warnings of the effects of hate more on those who inflict 
than on those whom it afflicts. Hate burns out the good 
in men and turns loose the beast. 

There is no use saying this if we do not admit at the 
start that some circumstances make hate not only un- 
avoidable but justifiable. Instances which produce this 
conclusion are so plentiful and indisputable that one 
cannot begin to select examples. The public prints 
have made even the most horrible things commonplace. 
Private information substantiates the worst accounts. 
One of our own young men, now at work in Red Cross 
investigation, has already taken down from the lips of a 
French daughter the sworn account of what four officers 
did when her mother, on whose hospitality they had been 
quartered, said she had no more food for them. One 
beat her full in the face. ‘Then two held her while the 
third transfixed her. The fourth turned away his head. 
The daughters were dragged away, leaving their mother 
dead on the floor. Not long ago men stole a little baby 
from a Kansas home,—for mere desire for money,—and 
when th®€ baby was found, it was dead in a well. What 
we have to ask is not how wrong hate is, how necessary 
it is to banish hate and hold love toward even the worst 


- enemies, but what such a daughter can be expected to » 
feel toward the foul creatures who butchered her mother, © 
and what such a mother can be expected to feel toward — a4 
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the beasts who tore her heart out. Not to hate such 
deeds, not to hate that in men which performs such deeds, 
were to make benevolence a monstrous perversion. To 
try to dilute such righteous hate by considerations of 
any sort whatever has only one sure effect. ‘The people 
concerned will not listen. They will hear a woman’s 
shriek all the time. They will hear only a baby’s cry. 
Then it will not do to admit this, saying that it is poor 
human nature’s weakness so to do, that when human 


- nature rises to its true estate it will not feel hate even 


under such circumstances. The soul revolts against such 
self-deception, such delusive inversion of values. Human 
nature not only will hate such things, but it ought to hate 
them. An angel who extenuated them could not immi- 
grate into any normal human soul. A heaven made out 
of a tranquil observation of such things would make any 
true man glad to be cast out of it. Its joy and love are 
founded on aversion to their opposites. Its brotherhood 
is committed to hatred of viciousness and envy and 
cruelty. It is lighted by a flame in which no such evil 


-can live. 


That this is so leads us to the admission that hate may 
for a time perform a useful office, and that under some 
circumstances nothing less than hate would serve. Cor- 
rection would sometimes lag if it were not stirred by what 
needs it. It is a beautiful theory that men will be suffi- 
ciently animated by love of the good to destroy the evil, 
but all the human instances of it gain considerable re- 
inforcement by wholesome detestations. To abhor that 
which is evil is just as real a part of Christian spirit as to 
cleave to that which is good. It is better, of course, to 
do well for desire of the beauty of holiness, than out of a 
merely negative repulsion toward the ugliness of sin; but 
it is best to use them both, because there are many times 
when neither. by itself will meet the situation. 

With some such recognitions as these there is the better 
chance that that bitter and impossible thing, hate, can 
be overcome. What we have been saying means at bot- 
tom the hate of hate. It can go along with the love of 
love. It is really love turned toward its opposite. They 
are not inconsistent with each other in the sense that all 
of one must mean none of the other. ‘The curious thing, 
not enough considered in discussions of the subject, is 
that hate and love can go along together and get on very 
well together, so long as they are not directed toward the 
same thing. What we mean, and all any one can possibly 


_ mean, by establishing love among men, is the recognition 


of things lovely, the admiration of them and the pas- 
sionate pursuance of them. When one has this love he 
need not be afraid, and no one need be afraid on his 
behalf, that hate will do him any harm. What he will 
hate will only make room for love. What he will love 
will prevent hate from poisoning his soul. Without this 
love, hate is indeed a poison; and it is an auto-toxin 
which is fatal to the nature which domesticates it; but 
with imperial love, the necessary and providential place 
of hate is that of a poison which is at the same time a 
medicament. Carefully administered and controlled, it 
has a place in spiritual therapeutics. ‘The soundness of 
the teaching of Jesus, not often enough demonstrated, 
consists in its combination of love toward one’s enemies 


with weeping and gnashing of teeth for the enemies of God. ° 


Phillips Brooks. 


‘These words of Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks, spoken at the 
recent twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Phillips 
Brooks, lead far: “I think in all his dealings, especially 


with young men, he dreaded imposing the authority of 
his character upon them. He called no man master, 


e would have been shocked to hear any man call him 
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master. The character for which he had the greatest 
horror was the ‘spiritual director.’ It ‘was remarkable 
that with all his friends, especially among the clergy, 
there was no imitation of mannerism. Every man. who 
knew him became a better and a larger man because he 
became more fully himself.” 

One thing and one thing only may a man appropriate 

from another personality and become more fully himself. 
He may receive the quickening of another man’s spirit 
and fulfil his own originality. If he attempts to think 
another man’s thoughts, he becomes a counterfeit and an 
echo. He loses his soul. If he affects his mannerisms, 
he becomes a shallow buffoon. Heis done. If he adopts 
another man’s methods to carry on his own work, what- 
ever his success it will be mechanistic. It cannot be 
spiritual and vital. The psychologist does not tell us 
adequately why this is true, but ordinary observation 
tells us it is invariable. An inviolable law works here, 
which some day it is devoutly to be hoped some genius 
will put into definite terms and thereby speed the passing 
of the imitator and the coming of the sons of men each 
with the proud declaration on his lips, “I, also, am a, 
man.” 
_ It is plain that this divine gift to impart his very spirit 
is the secret of the fresh, inspiring, and perennial power 
of Phillips Brooks. It is the rarest of all enduements, 
and the best proof of the primacy of spiritual things. 
Beside it how stale it seems to speak of a man’s thought, 
as some do, for example, as an end of life. At their 
highest and best, intellectual statements are but the 
containers of the ineffable gifts of the soul. They must 
never be sufficient unto themselves, for their justification 
lies in their efficacy in conveying the one thing which one 
man has a right to expect from another,—intimations and 
communions of his spirit. No man can do this who does 
not discipline himself in clear thought and chaste, effective 
word; but so many men and women strive for clever ideas 
and literary niceties, and these attained consider their 
job done. It is no job at all in the great art of living and 
imparting life. They may master the mechanics of 
communication and communicate nothing. 

Such persons, from the days when they were herded in 
school and taught to be only imitators, down to the 
close of the chapter, make mere units in whatever social, 
economic, or religious group they were caught up unto 
by the accident of training and birth. One can tell them 
by their clothing, phrasing, manner, all of a pattern. 
One says of them, They belong; never, They are. They 
give themselves away as dependents. Few people are so 
fortunate as to have escaped. It is not all to their 
blame. ‘They were not taught in childhood to be them- 
selves, to use their own senses and record their reactions 
to what they saw, heard, or smelled; tasted, felt, or 
lifted; so they could not build upon these sensations as 
the foundation of reality for an original, distinctive 
person. Instead of facts and things they were nurtured 
on symbols; letters and numbers and signs—the con- 
demnation was upon them of the three R’s. 

- If one of them became a candidate for the ministry, the 


-work was often continued even more rigorously and 


surely than in the other professions, and one could tell 
what seminary a young man haled from if one knew 
enough about the denominations. Some, like Phillips 
Brooks, escaped and were glad. His commentary on the 
divinity school which he attended in Alexandria, Va., is 
pitiful and prophetic. For him the chief thing as a 
minister of God was to be himself,—fully, serenely, 
efficaciously, God’s man. Every gift of his great mind 
and heart went into his equipment of spiritual grace. 
That is the simple answer to his marvellous originality, 
and to his hold and guidance undying in this world. 


h 
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Nominating Committee of the A. U. A. 


The nominating committee of the American Unitarian 
Association met on January 23, and organized with 
Norman L. Bassett of Augusta, Me., as chairman, and 
Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant of Taunton, Mass., as 
secretary. The other members of the committee are 
Mrs. Whitman Cross, Washington, D.C., Henry B. Little 
of Newburyport, Mass., and Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The vote under which this committee was appointed is 
hereto appended :— 


“Voted, That the president shall appoint immediately after the 
annual meeting a committee of five members of the Association, no 
one of whom shall be an officer or director, to serve as a nominating 
committee. The names of this committee shall be printed in the 
Annual Report and in the Year Book. It shall receive suggestions 
of names of possible candidates up to the first of February preceding 
the annual meeting, and shall publish a list of its nominations in all 


the denomination’s papers before the first of March. Other candi-_ 


dates besides those selected by the nominating committee, duly 
nominated by fifty adult Unitarians, of whom not more than five 
shall be members of one church, society or parish, shall be added 
sto the official ballot, properly designated as nominated on nomina- 
tion papers, provided, however, such nominations are duly sub- 
mitted to the nominating committee before the first of April pre- 
ceding the annual meeting. The nominating committee shall 
prepare an official printed ballot for use at the annual meeting, 
publishing copies of it in all the denominational papers before the 
first of May preceding the annual meeting. The first committee 
shall be selected from the members of the present nominating com- 
mittee whose terms expire in 1916, and from the proposed members 
on the ballot submitted to this meeting.” 


It was voted to proceed in accordance with this vote. 

The nominating committee, therefore, desires to 
announce that it is prepared to receive suggestions of 
available candidates for nominations to the following 
offices, viz.: president; a vice-president from each of the 
following districts,—Northern New England, Southern 
New England, Middle States, Southern States, Central 
West, Rocky Mountain States, Pacific Coast, and Do- 
minion of Canada; secretary; assistant secretary; 
treasurer; six other directors, four of whom must be 
from New England, one from the Middle and Southern 
States, and one from the Western States and Pacific 
Coast. 

All suggestions and correspondence should be addressed 
to the chairman or secretary and be in the hands of the 
committee not later than February 15. The time 
February 1 as stated in the vote is by courtesy extended 
to February 15. 

Norman LL. Bassetr, Chairman. 

F. RayMOND STURTEVANT, Secretary. 
Mrs. WHITMAN CROSS. 

Henry B. LITT Le. 

FRANK S. C. WICKS. 


Current Copics. 


A MOVEMENT highly significant of a possible internal 


upheaval in Germany was indicated by the news from, 


Berlin, through neutral channels last week and at the 
beginning of the present week. In various industrial 
centres, like Essen, Hamburg, Munich, and Berlin, at the 
end of the week a strike was under way which appeared 
to confront the Imperial Government with grave diffi- 
culties in the production of war munitions. The moral 
forces underlying the strike were revealed by the demand, 
reported to have been submitted to the government, that 
energetic measures be taken to bring the war to an end, 
that labor throughout the warring countries be represented 
at the peace negotiations, that martial law be ended 
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forthwith in Germany, and that the militarization of 
German industries be discontinued. Reports from Ger- | 
many obtained from German newspapers received at 
Amsterdam and other points in neutral countries led to 
the conclusion that grave events were in progress or in 
immediate prospect in Germany. Of especial significance 
were the indications that the government was preparing 
to employ military force to restore the uninterrupted 
operations of industry. 
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THE news from Germany was received with some be- 
wilderment at the end of the week. It was apparent that 
the German censorship had relaxed to a marked degree 
its vigilance to prevent the publication and transmission 
out of Germany of any news that might reflect unfavor- 
ably upon the German cause. Bitter attacks upon the 
government were not only published in the German 
press, but were allowed to be_transmitted beyond the 
frontiers. It appeared almost as if the Imperial authori- 
ties were anxious to give the widest publicity to the events 
that were going on in the industrial centres of the Empire. 
The extraordinary circumstances of the publication of 
the news recalled the relaxation of the Russian censorship 
that preceded the fall of the Romanoff autocracy. One 
theory ventured from British sources was that the Ger- 
man Government was deliberately exaggerating the 
unrest in Germany in order to lull the Entente nations - 
into an erroneous sense of security and to incite British 
labor to a similar movement for peace before a military 
decision can be reached. 


* 


The entrance at an early date of large bodies of 
American troops into the military operations in France 
was foreshadowed at the beginning of the week by the 
news from France that a part of the trenches in Lorraine 
had been taken over by American detachments, and also 
by the growing lists of casualties which have been issued 
for the past fortnight by the War Department. Mr. 
Baker, the Secretary of War, in his statement to Congress 
on Tuesday of last week, said that there were more than 
200,000 American troops in France before January 1, 
that there will be 500,000 troops in France early in the 
year, and that 1,000,000 more are ready to go. In the 
meanwhile, there is every reason to believe that the 
German General Staff is continuing with energy the 
shifting of troops and the concentration of fresh army 
corps on the west front. The weakening of the Austro- 
German forces on the Italian front, on the other hand, is 
suggested by the steady assumption of the offensive by 
the Italian armies and their British and French re- 
inforcements, which has resulted in marked losses of 
territory for the Austrians. 

* 


THE vast scope of the work carried on by the Committee 
on Public Information, which has been subjected to some 
hostile criticism in Congress, is disclosed in George Creel’s 
report, submitted to the President last week. In addi- 


_tion to its work of assisting editors and publishers to 


guard against the publication of news which might prove 
destructive to our military and naval operations, the 
Committee is conducting a comprehensive campaign of 
education in America as to the aims and purposes of the 
country in the war. In addition, the organization 
headed by Mr. Creel is developing systematic machinery 
for the dissemination of the views of the American people 
and their government, not only in the countries with 
which we are allied, but among the peoples of the nations 
with which we are at war. In this last phase of its ac- 


1) re 


) 


the terms of peace. 
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tivities, the Committee has succeeded in getting behind 
the enemy’s lines by dropping copies of translations of 
President Wilson’s definition of the national war purposes 
by means of aéroplanes from the French and American 
fronts. 

»* 


Tue fixing of wages and the proper distribution of 
labor among war industries is recommended by the 
Advisory Committee of the Department of Labor, after 
a survey of the labor situation as a whole. ‘The Commit- 
tee, in its report, submits a comprehensive plan for the 
adjustment of all labor inequalities and uncertainties by 
the removal of all grievances arising out of compensation 
and conditions of work and by an intelligent mobilization 
of working forces at points where they are most needed. 
The experience of all the great warring nations has shown 
that much time has been lost and many delays have been 
created by discontent in the ranks of labor and by the 


failure to distribute man-power to the best possible pur- . 


pose. ‘The wise conservation of labor is provided for in 
the rules for the drafting of the next increment of the 
National Army. ‘These rules defer the conscription for 
army service of men who are of especial value in the 
industries essential to the successful conduct of the war. 
The farmers of the West and Middle West are demanding 
that measures be taken to provide the necessary labor for 
the farms. 
»* 


RoumantiA, her armies driven out of four-fifths of their 
country by the advance of the Central Powers, is now 
facing the peril of complete isolation from the Western 
world by a conflict with Russia. In retaliation for the 
suppression of the Bolshevik movement among Russian 
troops on Roumanian soil by force of arms, the Bolshevik 
government at Petrograd last week declared what may 
prove to be a definite rupture with the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment at Jassy, near the Russian (Bessarabian) frontier. 
Despatches from Petrograd told of the temporary arrest 
of the Roumanian Minister to Russia, the seizure of 
Roumanian warships and merchant vessels at Russian 
ports, and the impounding of the Roumanian gold 
reserve, which was on deposit in a Russian bank. Beset 
by all these unforeseen difficulties, the Roumanian 
Government nevertheless appears as determined as ever 
to continue the war to a successful conclusion. In the 
event of a complete rupture with Russia, however, the 
Roumanian Government will be cut off from supplies from 
its allies in the West. : 

* 


NEw indications of a possible cleavage between Ger- 
many and two of her allies have been brought by the cable 
in the past week. News of bitter resentment in Pan- 
German circles against the hospitable reception accorded 
to the President’s most recent message by Count Czernin, 
Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, was sup- 
plemented at the beginning of the week by despatches 


which told of dissatisfaction in the Bulgarian parliament | 
with the terms of peace as outlined by Chancellor von 


Hertling. The opponents of the government’s policy 
at Sofia pointed out that the German Chancellor, in his 
rejoinder to the Entente Powers, had made no mention of 
Bulgaria’s position in the war or of Bulgaria’s views on 
The minority in the chamber de- 
clared itself as ‘surprised and_ disappointed” at this 
ignoring of the purposes for which Bulgaria entered the 
war, and demanded a pledge from both Germany and 
Austria-Hungary for the satisfaction of the desires of the 
Bulgarian people. ; 
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Brevities. 


Over-sensitiveness is a species of self-conceit. 


“For the war, General!” replied the Colonial soldier 
to Gen. Washington’s inquiry as to his period of en- 
listment. 


The Food Controller of England has arranged that 
every homeward-bound ship shall fill its spare store- 
rooms and unoccupied staterooms with foodstuffs. 


Says John Masefield, “It-is plain that certain things 
cannot endure and prosper indefinitely in human life, 
and Prussian autocracy is one of them.” 


If one of the objects of the Administration in darkening 
the streets is to bring home the war to the people, the 
success is certain. 


There is no historical material so important for 
America to-day as that which informs us of the thwarted 
efforts of those German democrats of 1848 whose success 
would have made the present war impossible. 


The usual crowd stood before the bulletin-board which 
announced that President Wilson predicted this year 
would see the end of the war. ‘Mercy,’ said a woman, 
“when I get home I’ll look in the thirteenth chapter of 
Revelations and see if he’s right. It’s all foretold there.” 


If the American Committee cannot agree whether 
Barnard’s or St. Gaudens’s statue of Lincoln is the better 
to present as a gift to England, the London Spectator 
suggests that both be sent over, the one to be erected 
in London, the other in Oxford or Cambridge. Edinburgh 
has long had its Lincoln statue. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Radical Wing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Above the initials H. N. B. a correspondent in the issue 
of January 3 asserts that, while revolutionary methods 
are not to be expected under the new editorship, it is not 
likely that old ruts will be too complacently followed. 
May I express the hope that an evolutionary revolution 
may characterize the merging of the Register and the more 
radical Advance? 

Anna Garlin Spencer once said that Unitarianism had 
a future only as it should follow the radical wing. To-day 
when humanity stands on the threshold of a new world,— 
when individuals, institutions, and governments are 
facing ‘‘new occasions and new duties,’—Unitarians 
must take counsel with its “radical wing.” In common 
with all church people, we have too long thought of the 
church as lightly contacting the world. Now we are to 
be brought to a realization of the fact that, unless it 
becomes an integral part of the every-day world, the 
church is doomed. 

The remark comes to my mind of a friend who, after 
years of wearing badly fitting glasses, was induced to 
get bifocals. Overjoyed, she said, “Why, I seem to be 
looking at a new world!’’ Church people have been 
wearing spectacles that have, generally speaking, 
strengthened merely the spiritual vision. They need to 
provide themselves with bifocals that give, in one lens, 
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_ both the social and the spiritual vision. This change 
will, after a time, create a bifocal psychology, such as 
that possessed by men like Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
who has said that a religious man without the social 
vision is a case of arrested development. 

This is what the radical wing of our denomination has 
been saying for years, too often to averted or deaf ears. 
Now, the time is come when it would seem we should 
listen to such counsel. We need the social vision that we 
may understand the underlying meaning of “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’; the true import of the words, 
“The kingdom of heaven on earth’’; the direct challenge 
in the thought, ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” Shall we not ask ourselves if God’s will is being 
done in a world where misery flourishes; where 2 per cent. 
of the population of our country, for instance, control 
65 per cent. of the wealth; where life is viewed in “terms 
of greed rather than that of human need”? As for loving 
one’s neighbor as one’s self, do we so, when we accept as 
inevitable and permanent a system that permits, nay, 
that demands, the presence in factories all over the 
country of millions of little children and frail women— 
the future mothers of future children? We pray for a 
kingdom of heaven on earth and close our eyes to the fact 
that we have hell on earth; but with a new vision all this 
must be changed. With the new psychology we may 
hope to follow the teachings of Jesus in spirit and in 
truth. 

Jesus was a revolutionist. He opened the eyes of the 
men and women of his time to the wrongs of society. 
The church that draws its inspiration from his life can do 
no less. His chief concern was for the poor, the friendless, 
the sick, and the oppressed. ‘The chief concern of Uni- 
tarians who want to be worthy of their splendid heritage 
should be for such as these. _It was constructive social 
service that Jesus exemplified in his life; it is for such 
social service that the church of his spirit should stand. 
Shall not we Unitarians, one and all, strive to get a new 
understanding of spiritual values and enter into the new 
world that is opening before us with a new conscience, 
a wider vision, a bigger heart, and more willing hands? 

BLANCHE WATSON. 


“Tt is to Mourn.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In the issue of the Register for January 31, under the 
church news from Newburgh, N.Y., is printed the fol- 
lowing statement,—perhaps from the Unitarian minister 
of that city, if one infers, as is usually the case, the 
minister is responsible for church news: “Unable to 
buy fuel, the church was forced to close its doors.... 
An order refuses coal to churches..., but no mention 
is made of theatres, dance-halls, saloons, and the like.”’ 
No intimation is given in the news of any protest from any 
of the ministers or any of the churches of that city against 
such a disgraceful and degrading ruling. ‘This constrains 
me to write, ‘It is tomourn.’”’ O Church of the Prophets, 
how thy glory has departed! Are there no real men in 
the churches of that city? ‘Have all the clergymen 
been palsied at once with cowardly fear? One true man 
with only the smallest fraction of the fearlessness of 
Jesus would make the welkin ring in moral indignation 
and protest, and so klaxon strong the echoes would be 
heard from sea to sea and lakes to gulf. I am amazed 
at the supineness of some of our ministers and their 
people. They have dwelt so long in a lotus eaters’ 
paradise they are doped with cowardice, and have gone 
to sleep paralyzed with petty sectarian despair. 

iH. E. Lataam. 


The Minister’s Economic Puzzle. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The letter by Rey. A. W. L. in the Christian Register 
of January to interests me very much, especially his final 
suggestion to theological students. Inasmuch as I have 
only recently entered the ministry and have had five 
years of business experience, my remarks on his sug- 
gestion may be of interest to your readers. 

The suggestion mentioned is that men contemplating 
entering the ministry get ‘‘some capital” first. Inas- 
much as the minister’s salary lags behind the cost of living 
enjoyed by the average member of his church, it is, to 
say the least, advisable that he have some additional 
income. But what are the chances of accumulating such 
a capital as is necessary to provide that income? Suppose 
that one can get 5 per cent. on his money, which, to-day, 
is not difficult. For every hundred dollars of income one 
must provide a capital of two thousand dollars. But if 
one is to have a family, he needs, say, five hundred dollars 
per year in addition to his probable salary as a minister. 
He must, therefore, provide a capital of ten thousand 
dollars. . 

What are the chances of a young man accumulating 
ten thousand dollars? I must confess that I think them 
very small. If one is to give the best years of his life to 
his chosen work, he must build up his capital within a 
few years. Can he? If he be a business genius, yes. 


Your aspirant for the ministry, however, is hardly apt to ~ 


be such. Coming at once to the probable course he would 
have to take, it is this: that he begin work on a salary or, 
if he can sell goods, on a commission. Now it is only 
remotely possible that his salary will be sufficiently 
greater than his living expenses so that he can save more 
than five hundred dollars per year. He is far more likely 
to find that he saves less rather than more than that 
amount. Business firms do not have to pay salaries so 
large that their employees can save very much out of 
them. Competition takes ample care of that matter. 
So, if the young man saves five hundred per year, he 
must spend fifteen years, even allowing for exceptional 
good fortune in investing his savings, to procure his 
capital of ten thousand. But at the end of the fifteen 
years he has become a business man, has acquired the 
habits of the business world. 

But the chances are that he has not had fortune smile 
consistently on him, that he must stand some losses, that 
therefore he must take a few more years to build up his 
modest capital. 

Perhaps, however, He might go into business for him- 
self in the line with which he is acquainted. But the 
mortality of infant business ventures is appalling! A 
careful study of Dun’s Review is sufficient to convince any 
one of that fact. The main cause of failure is lack of 
capital—the very lack of the would-be minister. 

In a word, Rev. A. W. L.’s suggestion to theological 
students seems to me hopelessly impracticable. 

Since the support of the minister is a burning issue, 
permit me to make, out of the abyss of my inexperience, 
a suggestion. It is this, that all ministers cut down the 
scale of their living expenses until it comes within the 
income provided by their church. A goodly proportion 


must do that, even now. A deal of spiritual courage is | 


required, especially by the minister’s wife. But is not 
that the minister’s specialty? Should all ministers make 
this practice theirs, we should soon know whether or not 
we are needed. At least, the un-American practice of 
some churches of requiring their minister to be self- 
supporting would be displayed to the world—a salutary 
result much to be desired. ArTHUR T. BRown. 
Evanston, IL. : FH 
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: ee _ Oritsons. 


Orange and olive and glossed bay-tree, 
And air of the evening out at sea, 

And out at sea on the steep warm stone, 
A little bare diver poising alone. 


Flushed from the cool of Sicilian waves, 
Flushed as the coral in deep sea-caves, 
“Tam!” he cries to his glorying heart, 
And unto he knows not what, ‘‘ Thou art!” 


He leaps, he shines, he sinks and is gone: 
He will climb to the golden ledge anon. 
Perfecter rite can none employ, 
When the god of the isle is good to a boy. 
—Louise Imogen Gniney. 


Save 25 Per Cent. to Carry on the War. 


PROF. IRVING FISHER. 


The estimated expenses of the United States Govern- 
ment for carrying on the war for a year have been officially 
stated as nineteen billions of dollars. The estimate made 
by a group of economists of the total income of the people 
of the United States (based on older estimates of W. I. 
King of the University of Wisconsin) is seventy billions of 
dollars. If, therefore, we are really going to do our 
financial bit for this war, we must save or produce this 
nineteen billions of dollars, which is 25 to 30 per cent. of 
our income. 

We can do part of it if we stop, for example, the use 
of alcoholic liquors in this country. We should thereby 
save 5 per cent. of our income; and not only that,—we 
should produce probably from 5 to 10 per cent. more. I 
do not know any one item that without question ought to 
go so entirely as this. I have given a good deal of a study 
to this problem from the standpoint of an economist. 
We spend in this country about two and a half billion 
dollars a year for alcohol. We ought to spend it for 
Liberty bonds. If we did not spend the two and a half 
billion dollars for alcohol, we should have little or no 
drunkenness, and we should have less inefficiency from 
people who are moderate drinkers and whose power to 
work is more or less paralyzed by what they call ‘mod- 
erate” quantities of alcohol. 

One glass of beer a day will reduce productivity about 
2 per cent., according to experiments which have been 
made by Kraepelin in Germany, by Benedict in this 
country, and others. Taking that and the amount of 
alcohol in the beer as a basis for calculation, we should 

save at least two and a half billion dollars a year and add 
to our productivity two and a half billion dollars a year, 
thus saving five billion dollars a year if we could suddenly 
become total abstainers. 
. We should save about a billion dollars a year if we 
would abstain altogether from tobacco; we should save 
| very materially if we would abstain from tea and coffee. 
We could save further by not buying fancy foods, fancy 
clothes, musical instruments, fancy furniture, jewelry, 
* and so on. : ; 

How are we going to bring about these savings? One 
way, and the least effective way, is by trying to persuade 
people. Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip has given up his work 
as head of the biggest bank in New York City, to preach 
this doctrine throughout the country. 

I know a chutch which sent around petitions among all 
the members, asking people during the period of the war 
to stop drinking and stop smoking. The pastor of the 

church, who was a smoker, gave up that for the period 
of the war and got a number of his parishioners to do the 


same. But the consumption of tobacco is probably 
greater to-day than at the beginning of the war. 

Preaching is all very well, but what we want is war-time 
legislative regulation. We need war-time prohibition. 
The President ought to be urged to exercise the power - 
over alcohol with which he has been clothed. A consti- 
tutional amendment has just been submitted, but that 
cannot be made effective until after the war is over. 
What we want now is not that this country talk prohibi- 
tion; it ought to be imposed immediately and drastically 
by the President, thereby saving five billion dollars a year, 
preventing to a large extent this rising cost of living 
simply by giving up the use of alcohol all over the country, 
instead of taking it out of the school-teacher, the savings- 
bank depositor, the widow, and the orphan. 

Of course public sentiment would never stand for 
war-time prohibition of anything but alcohol, but we can 


.teduce the consumption of tobacco, tea and coffee, and 


these other things very materially in two ways: First, 
by adding to the taxes on these, heavy as they already are, 
not in order to get revenue so much as to reduce the 
production. The revenue is simply so much “velvet.” 
The reduction of the production is the important thing. 
That saves indirectly and more effectively. 

Another method is to stop the advertising of super- 
fluities. If you look at your newspaper every day, you 
will see how this consumption is fostered. If we could 
stop the advertisements of these things, we should stop 
immediately to a large extent the consumption. 

Another method is to raise the rate of interest. That 
may seem a curious thing to recommend, because people 
who are friends of the poor wish to keep the rate of 
interest low. ‘The rate of interest ought to adjust itself 
to circumstances, and to-day, when we are having the 
circumstances I have described, the high rate of interest 
is not only the natural effect of supply and demand, but 
it is a way to save money. 

A man who knows that he has got to pay ro per cent. 
at the bank instead of 5 per cent. will try to save what he 
needs for a Liberty bond in the simple, direct, honest, 
old-fashioned way of giving up his own alcohol, tea, and 
coffee, rather than going in debt to the bank. Not only 
that, but he would save by giving up joy-rides, chewing- 
gui, and all those other things that are unnecessary, if 
the rate of interest were raised as it should be. 

There should also be among the Boards in Washington 
a priority loan board, which should prescribe what invest- 
ments are legitimate, so that loans would be held back 
if any one wanted to borrow a lot of money to extend his 
jewelry business, for instance, and say, ‘No, wait until 
we have completed our Liberty bonds; wait till we get 
over this war.”’ So there should be priority of production, 
in which there should be partial limitation of things that 
are more or less superfluous. In that way we should 
distribute this burden equitably, and we should all do 
our bit more nearly of 30 per cent. of our income. 

There is an economic fallacy when people say that we 
shall have to pay for the war out of this generation. 
The next generation has got to pay off the loans as well as 
get them. It must be remembered there are not only the 
bondholders, not only the taxpayers, who are going to 
pay, but the next generation is going to pay. It is merely 
shifting from one pocket to another. ‘That is exactly 
what we are doing in this generation, whether we do it 
through taxes or bonds,—this war is really going to cost 
us 30 per cent. of our income. You can’t get away from 
it by inflating the currency. The more you try to get 
away from it, the more inflation you will have, and in- 
stead of all of us honestly providing our 30 per cent. we 
may have to pay 50, 100, or even 200 per cent. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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Reminiscences of the “ Register.” 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


I was induced to begin ‘Personal Reminiscences” 
by the discovery that no one knew enough about me to 
enable him to write a decent obituary notice, because 
most of my activities have been anonymous. My rela- 
tions with the Christian Register furnish a good example, 
because they are among the most important parts of 
my career public and private, and yet no one knows any- 
thing about them but myself. I have been connected 
with the management of it for more than fifty years, have 
often sat in the editor’s chair, have been a constant edi- 
torial writer and have written for it thousands of brevities, 
notes, editorials, and articles, mostly anonymous. 

Mr. Ellis and I (so he says) met for the first time in 
the office of the paper in March, 1866. I was then 
thirty years old, and he was not yet a voter; and yet 
soon after that he became business manager, with his 
name on the title-page. 

Mr. David Reed founded the paper, and was its pub- 
lisher from 1821 to 1866. When Mr. Ellis took charge, 
Rev. S. W. Bush was the editor, and soon after, Rev. 
T. J. Mumford became assistant editor. I began to 
write some things for Mr. Bush, and when soon after 
he retired and Mr. Mumford took his place I continued 
my contributions, Mr. Mumford engaging me to furnish 
a weekly editorial, with the promise that if he did not 
approve of what I wrote he would print it as an article 
over my signature. I do not remember’that he treated 
any editorial in that way. 

He was very conservative in theology, but a brilliant 
editor. ‘The paper soon became notable for its sprightly 
and witty comments on current affairs, and made a 
reputation for the column of Pleasantries that continues 
to this day. Without warning he died suddenly in 1877, 
and I edited the paper anonymously until Rev. Charles 
G. Ames was called from his parish in Germantown, Pa. 

.He was as liberal as Mr. Mumford was conservative; 
but that made no difference, for by this time the paper 
had acquired a character of its own and could be trusted 
to report denominational affairs without bias and to hold 
an even balance between radicals and conservatives. 
The paper was not a personal organ and it would have 
been a breach of trust for an editor to treat it as such. 
Mr. Ames served as editor for three years and then re- 
signed to take charge of a church in Philadelphia which 
had grown out of Sunday night services that he carried 
on while living in Boston. 

I then, without concealment, edited the paper for three 
months while Rev. S. J. Barrows was closing his con- 
nection with his parish in Dorchester, Mass. During 
all this time I had been settled over the Independent 
Church in Barton Square, Salem, Mass., a church without 
creed or covenant, formed after the pattern sanctified by 
Rev. Sylvester Judd of blessed memory. I continued to 
write for Mr. Barrows, but less frequently after my re- 
moval to Chicago. 

Mr. Barrows served fifteen years and then by his old 
neighbors was elected to a seat in the National Congress. 
When he went to Washington I was serving the cause 
as Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 
Before that time I had in addition to the things men- 
tioned often edited the paper during the editor’s vacation. 
This I did as a diversion from the burden of parish work, 
which pulled hard on my sensibilities. My wife and others 
sometimes protested, thinking the work too wearing; but 
one day, when I came out of a house where I had con- 
ducted a funeral service, my wife looked in my face when I 
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entered the carriage and said, “I see what kills; it is 
this kind of work, and not writing for the « Christian 
Register.” 

A committee of which Edward Tverctt Hale was a 
member was appointed to find a new editor, another 
Edward Hale (who is not related to him) serving as locum 
tenens. Dr. Hale urged me to become editor. In con- 
versation with him I said I was willing ‘‘to serve where 
I could do the most good for the longest time.’’ He said, 
“T thought you would say that,’’ and proceeded to con- 
vince me with arguments that were reinforced by the fact 
that I should give up the frequent absences from home. 
This was desirable on account of my wife, who was be- 
coming an invalid as the result of overstrain in doing 
charitable work during a hard winter in Lowell. I there- 
fore accepted the call and did the work until my seventy- 
fifth birthday, when I resigned, not because my natural 
force was abated, but in deference to that mischievous 
superstition concerning the “‘three-score years and ten.” 
If Moses wrote Psalm xc he may have stated a truth 
for his own time which is no longer applicable 
to us. 

Mrs. Emma Endicott Marean had been working as 
assistant to Mr. Barrows. She now became managing 
editor and I editor-in-chief. Fortunately the ‘‘make-up”’ 
of the paper and all the intercourse with the composing- 
room details, very irksome to me, were to her a source 


of delight. She made the paper a model of artistic 
““‘make-up’’ that won praise from the best judges of 
the art. 


When I resigned, after thirteen years’ service, Mrs. 
Marean became editor, while I continued to be an 
editorial contributor, for the most part anonymous. An 
editorial board of which I was a member wrote notes 
and editorials, while Mrs. Marean received them and 
other contributed articles and fitted them together in 
such a way as to make of them a well-balanced paper. 
Among editorial writers Rev. John W. Day and I were 
most prolific. Rev. Bradley Gilman edited the paper 
two summers and continued for a time to write editorials. 
I have often wanted to pay my tribute of admiration 


for the fidelity’ and skill with which Mrs. Marean as. 


editor did her work, but knew that no such “copy” 
would be permitted to reach the composing-room. I was 
for a long time a member of the Christian Register Asso- 
ciation, but at the end of my fifty years’ service de- 
clined to serve any longer in any capacity. It has been 
given me for the last sixty years to enjoy one of the 
greatest of all blessings; that is, to do what I most wanted 
todo. It may be that I should have been more effective 
and useful if I had confined’ myself to one of the pro- 
fessions, the editorship or the ministry; but both were 
attractive and seemed to be mutually helpful. 

In his youth Mr. Ellis began to work for the Christian 
Register with zeal and efficiency. He has carried it 
through half a century; but this was not his only in- 
terest, for he opened a printing-office which grew to large 
proportions and did the most excellent work. 

The most important part of Mr. Ellis’s programme was 
unique. He made his printing-office an open shop for 
both men and women. There women had a fair chance 
to work in competition with men, and in the case of 
men no one was allowed to ask questions concerning 
others’ relations with external organizations of any kind. 
In like manner the editor took his place as a freeman; 
ee Mumford once proudly said, he ‘wore no man’s 
collar.”’ 

The paper now approaches the en‘d of its first century; 
may it cross the border of its second century with an 
enlarged and loyal constituency and give light and 
leading to a world sitting in darkness! 
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Any Unitarian Min‘ster to His People. 


I want to explain something which, whenever I have 
made mention of it, has been misunderstood. ‘The best 
way to do this is to speak plainly. The statement I 
make is that when people stay away from their church 
for any preventable reason, they are disloyal to it. That 
sounds narrow and bigoted. Particularly to a Uni- 
tarian it sounds illiberal. Unitarians are broad-minded. 
They are not bound to their church the way people used 
to be bound to their church, as if there were no other, 
as if non-attendance imperilled their soul. If for any 
reason they want to go anywhere else, they feel that as 
consistent Unitarians they not only have a right to go, 
but ought to be commended for going. I cannot com- 
mend them. When I am asked, I have to say honestly 
that I do not commend them. In fact I blame them. 
In truth I think they ought to blame themselves. 

Why? Because every absence weakens a small body 
of people who need every bit of strength they have. The 
average attendance can never keep up anywhere near 
the full membership. So many unavoidable causes for 
absence, sickness, absence from town, etc., interfere with 
the best intention, that at the best the representation 
is incomplete. And we are, in this place, a small minor- 
ity, so that if every one should come each Sunday the 
showing would not be large. These things being so, 
there is a duty to be considered. It is the duty of stand- 
ing by, of backing up what we believe in. Of course, 
if we were indifferent, the case would be different. Those 
who do not care much about this church will not care 
for what I am putting before you. But I am speaking 
to those who do care, not to those who do not. I have 
in mind those who want this church to succeed, not 
those who have not much interest one way or another. 
I say it will not succeed, no organization ever can suc- 
ceed, on the principle that those who want it to succeed 
are showing liberality when they go somewhere else or 
nowhere. They are not showing liberality; they are 
showing poor thinking. 

For think! If we were a large congregation, it would 
not make much difference if this Sunday or that a good 
many were absent. We should have a right to take a 
good deal of liberty. We could claim a furlough quite 
often, and no harm come. But in a camp there come 
times when all furloughs are forbidden. Something is 
coming on that makes every man necessary. This is 
our situation. Our number is too small for any one to 
be spared. People who take furloughs damage their 
cause. Every time they stay away needlessly they do 
an unfriendly thing. ‘They do not mean to be unfriendly, 
but the thing they do is unfriendly. It hurts. I do not 
mean that it hurts me personally, for any merely personal 
reason. No mean jealousy is here. Any one who does 
not like what is offered in our church, and would feel 
happier somewhere else, will please me best by going 
where he will be best pleased. I want no compulsory 
allegiance. I do not seek to impose obligation on any 
one. What I do want is that people who feel and own 
obligation shall act consistently with such obligation. 
You who have an obligation, do not deceive yourselves 
by thinking there isn’t any, or that your absence does 
no harm. Do not be so modest as to think you never 
will be missed. Do not act as if you believed in the 
efficacy of absent treatment. When we get big enough 
to spare you, it will be time to let up on your loyalty. 

The gist of the matter is that Unitarians make their 
freedom a principle of dissolution when they say that 
it takes the duty out of church attendance. With a 
good many of us liberalism is organized disunion, re- 
esas anarchy, a bit of bad thinking applied to religion. 
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It undermines a religion to let such thinking as this get 
under it. No liberty can be protected and kept by 
taking the liberty of doing so only at intervals. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. Liberty on any basis 
but loyalty is self-destructive. It will wreck a church, 
just as it will wreck a nation, if it is not linked with 
service and welded in duty. 

When I have said this I have been cheered and as- 
sured by the number and cordiality of those who have 
expressed agreement with it. But some people do not 
get my point. They do not look where I am looking. 
They seem to think I am scolding, and let it go at that. 
I want these friends to think again, and to think not of 
me but of the work we are in. Is it worth doing? ‘Then 
is it worth doing well. Nothing less than well is well. 


A weakening influence is not bettered by having fine 


names put to it. Call it by what it actually is rather 
than by your intention. Decide what you mean, then 
give the meaning due effect. 


Cuba To-day. 


E. P. HERRICK, 


Up to the time of the first American intervention (1898) 
the history of Cuba was a tragedy. Four centuries of 
cruel repression, then American aid, and victory. 

When the brave Goicouvia was led out to die, that 
Cuban patriot said with his last breath, ““What matters 
it if a man die to-day so long as a nation is born?” He 
saw with the eyes of a prophet the birth of that nation 
and with Cespedes, Agramonte, Marti, and Maceo shines 
in the galaxy of the heroes who died with unshaken faith 
in the nation to be born, over which the lone-star flag 
floats to-day. 

The republic, though constructively American, has its 
place among the nations well defined. Placed by the 
terms of the Platt Amendment in the relation of a semi- 
protectorate, our protégé is to all intents independent, 
and glorying in its freedom. 

They boast that they were living in palaces centuries 
ago, when we were housed in log cabins, but we were 
free, and those palaces were owned and occupied by 
tyrannical colonial masters, who through their captain- 
generals ruled the Cubans with a rod of iron, denying repre- 
sentation in the National Cortes and all other civil rights. 
On the iron gates leading to the wharves in Havana 
one reads to-day, in letters of steel, the old legend ‘‘Cuba, 
the ever faithful isle.’ No Cuban hands placed them 
there. 

But the island is yet hampered by Spanish ideals, 
customs, legislation, and medieval modes of thought, 
invisible chains of heredity, glorying in their freedom, 
denouncing the colonial masters, yet failing to break 
loose from much that still is a drag on the wheels of 
progress. That exquisite work of art, a mammoth 
marble crown of Spain, has never been removed from the 
doorway of the President’s palace, and all pass meekly 
under it. Obsolete Spanish laws have never been re- 
pealed. One such law was set up in the interest of the 
Spanish wine importers of Havana, that forbids the 
raising of more than one grape-vine. An enterprising 
American was prosecuted under this long-forgotten law 
and forced to destroy his vineyard. Red tape in official 
matters, and the cut-and-dried rules of the Spanish civil 
code, put a brake on progressive legislation. Blood is 
thicker than water. 

Racial ties are potent. While grateful to us for timely 
intervention without which Cubans could not have won 
in their struggle for liberty, still Spain is the fatherland, 
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National, linguistic, and religious ties bind them yet to 
the far-away Iberian peninsula. 

The Spanish merchant yet holds the purse-strings and 

controls the commerce of Cuba. The Cuban runs the 
courts, the government, the army, and the politics. 
_ “Are the Cubans capable of self-government?” is a 
question often asked. I say, “Yes, if Cubans of the 
type of Ex-President Palma are chosen.” Alas, that this has 
not always been done! President Menocal is a cultured, 
able leader, a graduate of Cornell. He has piloted Cuba 
through stormy seas, and is making good. Cuba has 
two or three pressing problems. First of all, they have 
the political problem. ‘There has been no such thing as 
-a fair election. Bribery and intimidation, graft and 
political treachery, have been common. Four centuries 
of colonial training in which the political rights of the 
Cubans were ignored was a poor school in which to learn 
the difficult art of self-government. A great error was 
committed in the first American intervention, in granting 
unlimited suffrage, with no intellectual or property tax. 
Illiteracy is still alarmingly widespread,—a dangerous 
thing in a country where revolutions are chronic. 
Parties in Cuba do not embody principles in platforms, 
but rally around the leaders who too often are patriotic 
only in name. ‘The revolution of a year ago under 
Ex-President J. M. Gomez is a case in point. Over 
$30,000,000 of damage was done in the eastern provinces. 
The firm attitude of the United States and the loyalty 
of the Cuban Army saved the day. An inordinate love 
of office, and the adoption of unscrupulous ways of 
securing. it, is the bane of Cuban politics. “He that is 
without sin among [us], let him cast the first stone.” 

It is generally conceded that the judiciary of Cuba is 
above reproach. ‘The officials are men of ability and 
moral worth, and above partisanship. 

The economic problem is ever to the front. Excessive 
freight charges, due to a scarcity of steamers, have 
greatly enhanced the cost of all foodstuffs. A friend 
writes of paying sixty-five cents a pound for lard. The 
great sugar industry is in the control of trusts, mostly 
American. With a yearly output of 2,500,000 tons the 
price at retail is two cents higher per pound than in the 
States. 

The reciprocity treaty with the United States is the 
salvation of Cuba, and is mutually advantageous. The 
congestion of population in the cities contributes to 
economic distress. Fear of revolutions, with attendant 
disorder, is the reason for this. "There are few industrial 
plants to give employment to wage-earners. All wages 
are very low. Strikes never succeed in Cuba, for lack of 
competent leaders, and on account of severe repressive 
measures by the government, in full sympathy with the 
capitalists. 

Cuba must raise something besides sugar and tobacco, 
and not purchase abroad what she can raise at home. 
A diversifying of her industries alone will be Cuba’s 
economic salvation. 

Next comes the. educational problem. Mr. Frye of 
Massachusetts in 1899 introduced the American public 
school system, translating many text-books into the 
Spanish, and giving an educational trip to the teachers. 
He started their ideas in a great initiative that has borne 
good fruit, but, for lack of proper equipment, facilities for 
normal work, and proper training-schools, the present 
conditions are not satisfactory. In an interview with 
José Marti in 1896, when I was planning to go to Cuba to 
begin a religious and educational mission, he said: “ Make 
much of educational work. What my people need is 
schools, careful intellectual and ‘moral training.” Hun- 
dreds of Cuban youths are found in American colleges 
to-day. ‘There are eighteen thousand in the Protestant 
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Sunday-schools and sixteen thousand members in the 
churches, a mighty force in the moral and spiritual 
uplifting of the nation so long stripped of its birthright. 

On the outside of all public schools in Cuba one sees 
posted these words: ‘Instruction here is free and ob- 
ligatory.” I saw this reduced to practice one day. An 
irate Cuban mother was forcing her rebellious, weeping 
boy to attend school, with a whip in her hand, which she 
did not hesitate to use in the street. ‘That was obligatory. 
The teacher awaited the boy’s arrival, to give him the 
gratuitous instruction which he did not appreciate. 

Admiral Albemarle in July, 1762, aided by Connecticut, 
New York, and New Jersey troops, conquered Cuba, only 
to return it to Spain. We overcame the oppressor in 1898, 
to give it to its rightful owners the Cubans, who under 
fraternal American oversight are to find a solution of 
pressing national problems. Her interests and ours are 
identical. With the incubus of ignorance removed, the 
uplifting of new ethical ideals, politics purified, vice and 
venality throttled, we look for the evolution of a patriot- 
ism that is worthy of the name, the coming of a liberty 
that is not license, a Christianity that is Christian. 

On the public park of Matanzas is a life-size female 
figure who has broken her chains, and, lifting her arms 
and face skyward, is making the heavens vocal with her 
songs of victory. 

Cuba has flung aside the shackles of medieval super- 
stition and bigotry, and is waiting and working for 
the evolution of the new Cuba that Marti saw in his 
vision,—a free, fair, tropic isle, on which the sun of an 
ideal Christian civilization shall have arisen with healing 
in its beams. 
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Spiritual Life. 


Be what you would make others.—A miel. 
* 


Take what you believe and are, and hold it in your 
hand with a new firmness as you go forward.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


* 


The essence of chivalry is to look out for the litile ones. 
Wherever a child can be helped, wherever a stranger can 
be guided, or a friend who is shy be set at ease, wherever 
a weak brother can be saved from falling and its shame, 
wherever an old man’s step can be made easy, wherever 
a servant’s position can be dignified in his eyes, is the 
chance for chivalry to show itself—W. C. Gannett. 


* 


Surely, surely the only true knowledge of our fellow- 
man is that which enables us to feel with him—which 
gives us a fine ear for the heart-pulses that are beating 
under the mere clothes of circumstances and opinion. 
Our subtlest of analysis of schools and sects must miss 
the essential truth unless it be lit up by the love that 
sees in all forms of human thought and work the life-and- 
death struggles of separate human beings.—George Eliot. 


Sd 


The helpful life is the holy life. Holiness is help: sin is 
hindrance. At whatever point we touch life to help it, 
in whatever way we help the world and do not hinder it, 
whether by our prayers and songs and sermons, and 
industry in the church, or by the creation of a locomotive, 
or the painting of a picture, or the writing of a book, or 
the digging of a drain,—in whatsoever thing we do, if we 
really help and do not hinder, then that is a-holy life.— 
Robert Collyer. 


‘Dyke See 
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Unitarians and Negro Education. 


There are so many denominations or religious organiza- 
tions actively engaged in the work of education that it 
would be rather difficult to name them all. But thinking 
only of those which have rendered particular service in 
the sphere of Negro education, our sense of appreciation 
compels a special mention of the Unitarians, says J. C. 
Banks in the Citizens Advocate, Los Angeles, Cal. 

For more than a century the Unitarians have had inti- 
mate connection with éducation. They have made it a 
vital issue in every phase of community or national 
life. We may not be able to say whether their religion is 
the product of their intellectualism, or whether their 
intellectualism is a result of their religion. However, 


_ it is a well-established fact that the great luminaries of 


Unitarianism, such as William Ellery Channing, Jared 
Sparks, and others, form a mighty constellation in the 
intellectual firmament. It is also true that Unitarians 
have. done more to advance education among the people 


. generally than to advance the peculiar tenets of their 


faith. William Ellery Channing, perhaps the greatest 
American apostle of this faith, said on one occasion that 
“there should be no economy in education. Money should 
never be weighed against the soul of a child. It should 
be poured out like water for the child’s intellectual and 
moral life.” Those who have kept in touch with the 
educational history of our country know how firmly and 
unmistakably Unitarians have stood upon this principle 
expressed by Channing. 

The friendship of Unitarians has been one of the most 
important and available assets for Negro education. 
Their unstinted liberality has flown in a constant stream 
to struggling institutions of our race in the South, and 
there is no way to estimate the extent of their private 
charities to individual Negro students who have placed 
upon themselves the task of “pulling through”’ the great 
colleges and universities of the East as well as other 
sections. Unitarians have conducted no propaganda 
for the conversion of Negroes to their faith, and yet they 
are connected in many instances with organized and other 
charities which furnish a large portion of the sustenance 
and hope of some of our best institutions. 

Holding as sacred the principles of justice, freedom, 
and equal opportunity for all the people, it is not strange 
that Unitarians have shown, unmistakably, their sym- 
pathy for the Negro in his efforts to improve himself 
as a man and a citizen, and wherever they have noted 
his adversities on this account they have lent a helping 
hand, thus applying the doctrine preached by their 
eminent divine, that it is a duty ‘to care for our brethren.” 
In doing this they have sounded no horn to tell of their 
greatness or their goodness. So little, in fact, have they 
sought to increase the numbers of their religionists that 


they are hardly to be thought of in comparison with the 


numerical strength of other religious bodies. And yet 
in the history and literature of America they enjoy a 
power and prestige hardly to be equalled by any other 
group, religious or otherwise. They are the builders 
of American culture, the founders of American literature, 
and the creators of much that is best in our educational 
systems. 

 Unitarians have their differences, of course, with what 
is called orthodox Christianity, but surely enough they 
concede nothing to Trinitarians when it comes to the 
acceptance of the doctrine of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. For that they stand squarely— 
not as a mere belief, but as a principle of living; and 
their philanthropies are an important factor in the 
education of thousands of people whose songs and prayers 
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Euthanasia. 
(In Memoriam, A. B. N.) 


JULIA P. DABNEY. 


Say not that she hath died, but rather say 

She passed the portals of our finite sense, 

And set her foot upon the Great White Way 
Which leads all mortals hence. 


The spirit of her was a kindling flame, 
Drawn from hid springs, that ever burned and soared, 
In ceaseless celebration of His Name, 

Before the feet of God. 


Think not such flame could suffer change or pass; 

For ’tis the paled reflection of His Grace; 

And what she saw—imperfect—through a glass— 
She now sees face to face. 


Lament her not;—ah no!—no moan, no tear; 
Rather rejoice because she is made free; 
And lo! she is not gone, for she is here, 

Held in that Mystery ‘ 


Which doth engulf us all; and in whose Might— 
Whether we know or not—we live and move, 


Unconscious children of the perfect Light, — 
The illimitable Love. 


Che Pulpit. 
William Elfery Channing. 


REV. HAROLD BELLOWS DREW. 


Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision.—Jorr iii. 14. 


If I were an artist, I would make those words live. I 
might wholly miss the thought of the prophet, but I 
would populate that valley with all the dreamers of the 
ages, and I would draw upon their faces the lines of con- 
flicting faith and doubt; for it has been in the valley of 
decision with its doubts and half-light that the faith of 
mankind has been born. Hammered out on the anvil 
of pain, heated white-hot in the furnace of misgiving, and 
bathed in bitter tears, the human heart has learned to 
believe in those mysteries “which eye hath not seen.” 

Out of the darkness of the valley of decision Luther 
raised his song, 


“‘A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing.” 


Torn between hope and despair Bunyan conducted Pil- 
grim to the Celestial City from the confinement of 
Bedford jail. Even Ruskin, whom Dr. Newton calls the 
apostle of beauty, found the sweetness of his latter faith 
while roaming through the valley during ‘middle life. 
Emerson,—I am constrained to believe that he never 
told us ‘“‘how deep were the waters crossed’’ before he 
learned to sing in the little house at Concord. The 
Pilgrim fathers:— 

“The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast, 


And the woods against the stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 


“And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


“‘ Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free.” . 


I suppose that no one ever went deeper into the valley 
of decision than William Ellery Channing. Almost 
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every day he drank its bitter waters throughout his 
ministry. All_through that controversy which rent the 
Congregational Church in twain, and in which the Uni- 
tarian Church was called into being, he kept his soul 
without spot or wrinkle, though he was often vexed be- 
yond words at the exhibitions of unworthy passions by 
his brother ministers. Like Theodore Parker, his great 
contemporary, he “would not be driven from his position 
by the opposition of some, and the indifference of others,” 
but, unlike Parker, he never fora moment so far forgot 
himself as to hurl, back some,of the epithets which were 
hurled at him by the other side; yes, sometimes by those 
on his own side. 

The days of his life were cast upon troubled times. 
Church and state were in the throes of controversies 
which were destined to leave their mark on history for 
generations yet to come. As the lowering clouds and 
fitful wind betoken the fury of the tempest, the questions 
of the Trinity in religion and of slavery in politics were 
already ruffling the waters when he became the minister 
of the Federal Street Society, Boston. Before that con- 
nection was broken, the storm was destined to become a 
raging hurricane rending church and state alike into 
belligerent factions. And, although he instinctively 
shrank from the very appearance of strife, he was or- 
dained to stand at the storm centre. 

It is one of the mysteries of Providence that many 
men and women who have had to fight the fiercest battles 
have been the gentlest souls, ill-fitted by nature for their 
stern task. Of course it is not always so. Henry Ward 
Beecher loved a contest. A committee in charge of an 
abolitionist meeting, afraid to put him on as a speaker 
because of his enthusiasm, asked him to make the prayer, 
and the good man prayed a better address than he would 
have made as a principal speaker. How different was the 
make-up of the great War President! Abraham Lincoln 
would resort to controversy only when every other 
method had failed. He could fight with determination 
when his meekness was aroused by righteous indignation, 
but any one who has studied the lines of that sad sweet 
face never doubts for a moment that he preferred the 
might of gentleness. 

It was so with Channing. Mrs. Chapman accused 
him of moral cowardice without the least justification. 
The robust health of boyhood was dissipated before man- 
hood was fully come. His natural inclination was the 
opposite of the controversialist. His wrath was always 
“the wrath of the meek,’ but that he ever acted from 
fear or ever drew back from a conflict in which justice was 
at stake is wholly untrue. His faults were the faults of a 
pure spirit. He was a pacifist, but he was no pest. He 
was pious; so much so that even to read his biography 
makes one feel that the ground whereon he stood was holy 
ground. At times it seems as though he rose as on wings 
into that rare atmosphere to which we are all too strange. 
His prayers echo “tones almost divine.” But he could 
suffer for the right and hold to his lonely way as tena- 
ciously as he could pray. When I think of him in con- 
nection with that meeting in Faneuil Hall at which 
Wendell Phillips made his great speech, I remember 
those heroic lines :— 

““Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 

In Longfellow’s poem, John Alden, after his embarrassed 
interview with Priscilla in behalf of his friend Miles Stand- 
ish, rushes out of the house to find consolation amid the 
roar of the breaking surf. There upon the beach he told 
his misery to.the whispering winds, ‘‘and the stars heard, 
and the sea.’”’ Channing, too, had his place of com- 
munion with nature and the God of nature and of his own 
heart, by the sea-beat shore. ‘The beach at Newport, the 
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scene of his happiest boyhood hours, and at Portsmouth, 
but a little way off, where his wife’s family kept their 
summer home, were his sanctuaries of retreat from the 
stifling atmosphere of Boston with its everlasting quarrel. 
In later life he wrote of the Newport beach,—‘ No spot 
on earth has helped to form me so much as that beach.” 
There the deep called.to him in the voice of its roaring 
billows until it became ‘‘a part of his life’s unalterable 
good.” 

His foot was by no means “‘the first that stepped upon 
the rock of controversy,” but once he was committed, 
there was no turning backward. It is true, his sense of 
justice and his dread of giving offence by unguarded zeal 
placed him between two fires. He was always a concili- 
ator. Let us have fewer propagandists with their brawl- 
ing, and more Channings with his respect for the other 
fellow’s position, and more of his attempt to conciliate 
vehemence. He could not remain with the conservatives 
in politics or religion, for they stood squarely opposed to 
the conviction of his heart and mind, and he could not 
go all the way with the radicals, for they used methods 
and assumed attitudes inconsistent with his sense of 
prudence. There he stood, suspected by both parties, 
and numbering a few choice friends in each. 

John White Chadwick tells us how dearly he bought 
this independence of thought and action. At one time 
Samuel J. May, always a much-loved friend, came to him 
to discuss the abolitionist situation. There had been much 
on both sides which Channing deplored, and he gave 
expression to his feelings. May had become one of the 
most outspoken abolitionists, and the rebuke nettled 
him. “Dr. Channing, I am tired of these complaints,” 
he retorted. “It is not our fault that those who might 
have managed this reform more prudently have left us 
to manage it as we may be able. It is not our fault that 
those who might have pleaded for the enslaved so much 
more eloquently, both with the pen and with the living 
voice, than we can, have been silent. We are not to 
blame, sir, that you, who more perhaps than any other 
man, might have so raised the voice of remonstrance that 
it should have been heard throughout the length and 
breadth of the land,—we are not to blame, sir, that you 
have not spoken.” 

I can hear the silence that followed that merciless 
accusation, all the more searching because it came from 
a friend. At last he replied, “Brother May, I acknowl- 
ra the justice of your reproof; I have been silent too 
ong.” 

If he had strained friendships because he was not under- 
stood and appreciated, he had also the sympathy of hearts 
as warm as that of Whittier. In a letter to Channing’s 
son the saintly Quaker wrote: “As to the matter of cour- 
age and self-sacrifice very few of us have evinced so much 
of both as thy father. He threw upon the altar the 
proudest reputation, in letters and theology, of his day.”’ 
Such friends, while they cannot extract all the venom of 
calumny, provide the best of applications for the wound. 
His freedom of thought cost him the cordiality of many 
of his parishioners, some of whom would pass him on the 
street “without a sign of recognition,” but “he kept right 
on,” taking what little comfort he could from the treasure 
of the friendships which no strain could break. 

It was liberty of conscience that he contended for with 
the might of a giant. He wanted space to grow in, free- 
dom for his soul to expand, liberty to accept what was 
vital with spiritual dynamic wherever it flourished. No 
one could think for him any more than any one could 
pray for him; he must live his own life, and worship God 
in what was the truth as he apprehended it. There was 
no great single moment fraught with immortal significance 
for him, as there was for Patrick Henry, but the ardor of 
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his soul in behalf of all true liberty was second to none. 
He was one of the mildest men who ever denounced 
tyranny, either of body, mind, or soul. 

Of course there could be but one path for such a spirit. 
The sons and daughters of those who drove Roger Williams 
from the colony to the wild hospitality of the Narragansett 
savage would no more suffer Channing without making 
him feel the error of his way. That they did not so drive 
him out was only due to the fact that it was no longer 
good form, but they did close their eyes and hearts to one 
of the ‘‘brightest and best of the sons of the morning,” 
leaving it for us and for our children to pay him homage. 

The beauty of his soul shone like a luminous star in a 
dark firmament. Much of the intellectual liberty we 
enjoy to-day in growing degree is his legacy to us. What 
the Church of Christ in America owes to William Ellery 
Channing no one can compute. No humane cause ever 
knocked at his door in vain. The particular tenets of 
his theology are of little interest now generally, but this 
great sad age could do no better than to follow the light 
of his faith and his love of liberty. 

Many of the issues for which he stood are to-day 
settled. Others are still in the valley of decision. Dr. 
Van Dyke, for example, has called this ‘‘an age of doubt’’; 
so are all ages. 

“‘History’s pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the Word; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne— 


Yet that scaffold sways the Future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own.” 


But Dr. Van Dyke is no pessimist. He feels as Chan- 
ning felt, that in spite of the doubt a more sure word of 
prophecy is being born. A new and brighter hope always 
emerges ‘‘when the mists have rolled in splendor from the 
beauty of the hills.” In his little poem “Life in the 
Spirit’’ he sounds his trumpet-call of faith, a note ex- 
actly like that which the preacher in Federal Street heard 
and obeyed in the morning of the last century :— 

“March on, my soul, nor like a laggard stay; 
March swiftly on, yet err not from the way 


Where all the nobly wise of old have trod— 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 


“Follow the marks which they have set beside 
The narrow cloud-swept track, to be thy guide; 
Follow and honor what the past has gained, 
And forward still, that more may be attained.” 


CEDAR Rapips, IA. 


for Freedom and Dumanity. 


The Flags of Freedom. 


I will be with thee; I will not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee. Only be strong and very courageous to observe to 
do according to all the law.... Turn not from it to the 
right hand or to the left that thou mayest have good 
success whithersoever thou goest. ... Have not I com- 
manded thee? Be strong and of a good courage; be 
not affrighted, neither be thou dismayed: for Jehovah 
thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.— Joshua 
4. 5-95 


EEE 


This flag which we honor and under which we serve 
is the emblem of our unity, our power, our thought and 
ose as a nation.... We are about to carry it into 
battle, to lift it where it will draw the fire of our enemies. 
We are about to bid thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
it may be millions of our men, the young, the strong, the 
capable men of the nation, to go forth and die beneath 
it on fields of blood far away—for what? For some un- 
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accustomed thing? For something for which it has 
never sought the fire before? American armies were 
never before sent across the seas. Why are they sent 
now? For some new purpose, for which this great flag 
has never been carried before, or for some old, familiar, 
heroic purpose for which it has seen men, its own men, 
die on every battlefield upon which Americans have 
borne arms since the Revolution? 

The facts are patent to all the world, and nowhere 
are they more plainly seen than in the United States, 
where we are accustomed to deal with facts and not with 
sophistries; and the great fact that stands out above 
all the rest is that this is a people’s war, a war for free- 
dom and justice and self-government amongst all the 
nations of the world, a war to make the world safe for 
the peoples who live upon it and have made it their own, 
the German people themselves included; and that with 
us rests the choice to break through all these hypocrisies 
and patent cheats and masks of brute force and help set 
the world free, or else stand aside and let it be domi- 
nated a long age through by sheer weight of arms and 
the arbitrary choices of self-constituted masters, by the 
biggest armies and the most irresistible armaments—a 
power to which the world has afforded no parallel and 
in the face of which political freedom must wither and 
perish. 

For us there is but one choice. We have made it. 
Woe be to the man or group of men that seeks to stand 
in our way in this day of high resolution when every 
principle we hold dearest is to be vindicated and made 
secure for the salvation of the nations. We are ready 
to plead at the bar of history, and our flag shall wear a 
new lustre. Once more we shall make good with our 
lives and fortunes the great faith to which we were born, 
and a new glory shall shine in the face of our people.— 
The President of the United States. 


Blue, and crimson, and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty, and years of peace, 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a Nation, great and strong, 
To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride, and glory, and honor, all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 
—Henry H. Bennett. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, grant unto the people of this land 
steadfastness of purpose that we shall not fear and shall 
not falter. We have given ourselves in a new consecra- 
tion to the sacred ideals that made America. We recall 
with solemn joy the days when this nation was dedicated 
to human freedom; when men proclaimed their faith in 
freedom for humanity even as they claimed it for them- 


selves. Help us in this new day to give ourselves to 
these heroic purposes. Guide and sustain us in all our 
endeavors. Amen. 


Prayer is the re-enforcement of human endeavor; 
it is not a substitute for it. There is no true prayer with- 
out its answer.—Reginald J. Campbell. 
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A Road in Concord. 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES. 


There is a road in Concord famed afar, 

An old, old road as quiet as the town 

In former days before the horseless car, 

A road to which the years bring more renown. 


Here transcendental teaching woke to fame } 
And here its recollections live to-day, 2 
Where cultured genius left a deathless name 
To thrill the mind of him that comes this way. 


It seems the same, despite our modern age, 

The rural aspect of this old-time road 

Where stand unchanged the homestead of a sage 
And great romancer’s picturesque abode. 


What memories from fading years of yore 
Still linger here! And some which nearer are 
Of honored men and women seen no more 
Upon this road in Concord famed afar. 


Reasons for Reading. 


Those who open books simply to pass 
exactly as they might 
play patience, or do a bit of unnecessary 


unoccupied time, 


needlework, or play with a puzzle, -are not 
what old-fashioned people call 
reading.” They employ a book-cure to 
allay the fidgets, or to satisfy a conscience 
which will not allow them to do nothing, 
or as a “don’t-worry”’ specific. Eyery man 
who takes an interest in his country’s welfare 
“looks at” the papers, and many devout 
persons provoke devotion by meditation 
upon religious manuals. That is not ‘‘book- 
ishness,” or anything to do with it. Again, 
those who read solely to gain information as 
a direct means to a particular end—as if a 
musician were to read every word that had 
ever been written upon musical ‘‘theory,”’ 
or an engineer upon mechanics, or a doctor 
on pathology—have no entrance to the book 
world. The little working-girl absorbed 
in a novelette or a volume of tenth-rate verse 
goes into that world before them, though it 
be by the back door. She has tasted the 
delight of letters. Love of reading, like the 
love of music, is a gift. The critical faculty 
comes of training. Sometimes when a man 
has got that training, or while he is getting it, 
his love of reading falls into abeyance. We 
heard a man of letters declare the other 
day that when he first went to Oxford he read 
no book voluntarily except for the sake of its 
style. The sheer artistry of composition 
appealed to him, and nothing else. 

The point of view is narrowing to the mind, 
. but perhaps it is a good way to begin reading, 
and better-than the boyish appetite for any 
and every sort of print which a few people 
keep through life. To be able to discrimi- 
nate and classify, but not prone to do so, is 
the most desirable mental attitude for the 
man who wants to lead a part of his life 
in the world of books. Perhaps it is the best 
attitude to take up in the social world also. 
If a man reads for sheer pleasure, merely 
to increase his happiness in life, even though 
he be a highly instructed and highly culti- 
vated person, even if he can produce books 
on the plane of literature himself, he will not 
be a well-read man, not exactly a man of the 
book world, but always in a sense a provincial. 


With such a reader as this the present writer 


' was well acquainted. Half his life was passed 


fond) of, 
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outside of his actual surroundings, away from 
the physical world, which, by the by, he 


regarded as a very sad place. He led a 
subsidiary life of the imagination in his books. 
He read amazingly fast, and he possessed an 
excellent memory. He regarded literature 
as the greatest of the arts, but he considered 
the highest function of all art to be, if one 
may say so, consolatory. He thought of it 
as the great and inspired mitigation of what 
he called “human misery.” Consequently 
he would not read a really painful work. 
“T have never,” he would say, “finished read- 
ing Lear or The Bride of Lammermoor.” 
All the same, he encouraged young people 
to. endure book-pain while still “human 
misery’’ appeared to them as idle talk. A 
certain vital part of literature was thus shut 
to him while he acknowledged its greatness. 
Art which did not depict life as better than it 
is, he regarded as failing in its highest duty. 
On the same principle, he had no patience with 
obscurity, because it darkened delight. Some 
great modern novelists he could not tolerate. 

“It is the duty of a book to be readable,” 
he would declare. This quality he found in 
many humble writers, whose works he always 
boasted that he enjoyed, and often lent to 
literary aspirants to see whether or no they 
had “airs” or could find pleasure in plain 
company. A Celt and by nature emotional, 
he had a fervent love of poetry, demanding 
from it, if possible in lyrical form, tears, 
philosophy, and passion. ‘The tears, how- 
ever, must not come from the wells of despair, 
but be such as relieved heartache. The 
philosophy must not be pessimist or the 
passion lustful. He had Keats’s thirst 
for sweet-heartache. ‘The Waters of Mara”’ 
he dreaded, and could not bear to see even 
in a mirror. He could not make himself 


‘read. Certain of the greatest works were, 


for want of this self-control, imperfectly 
known to him, for instance Dante and the 
Old Testament. Both, he always said, were 
—perhaps for his sins, and certainly to his 
loss—‘‘unreadable.” A convinced Christian, 
he conned the Gospel with ever-increasing 
reverence, recollection, and positive awe; 
but St. Paul he did not find “readable,” 
and could not get through. 

It is possible to have a good library nowa- 
days which is worth little. The love of books 
and the love of bric-a-brac are almost in- 
separable. ‘The man of whose taste we have 
been writing had an utter contempt for 
good editions, and no real respect for ‘‘the 
body”’ of any book. He broke their backs 
when they would not open widely enough, 
as a matter of course, and would set a cup of 
hot tea down upon the finest binding that ever 
was tooled. 

Lacking neither opportunity nor knowledge 
to give him the freedom of the literary city, 
his temperament forbade—though in his own 
work there was a strange universality. He 
was never in reality a man of the book world. 
He was always a provincial in literature. Yet 
he made a reputation among the critics, and 
his work was, of its kind, first class. Style, 
even grammar, he regarded as a secondary 
consideration in criticising any work. But 
his own English was described by a renowned 
critic as ‘‘matchless,”’ and his literary 
erudition was in most directions boundless. 
The truth is, perhaps, that neither among 
men nor books is it the men of the world 
who make or mar the world. They know it, 
and are at home in it as it is —The Nation. 
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Literature. 


THE Lire oF Jesus. By Harris Franklin 
Rall. New York and Cincinnati: The 
Abingdon Press. 214 pp. 75 cents net.— 
The new demand for more thorough and 
scientific study of the Bible and Church 
History, both in Sunday-schools and in 
schools and colleges, is bringing out text- 
books of which this one is a type. The 
series of which this volume is part is espe- 
cially adapted to preparatory schools, for 
adult classes, and for advanced groups in 
week-day religious instruction. The study 
starts properly ‘‘between the Testaments,” 
telling the story of the Maccabees and pre- 
senting the world into which Jesus came. 
The book of Daniel is rightly used as one 
of the sources from which a knowledge of 
this period is derived. The hope of the 
Jews—the “Kingdom Hope” the author 
well names it—is stated in two forms, as 
the Messianic and the Apocalyptic Hope; 
and the world of ideas which surrounded 
Jesus is given concise yet stimulating pre- 
sentation. ‘The body of the book is a treat- 
ment of the life of Jesus in scholarly fashion, 
using the text-book form of black-faced 
titles for the paragraphs in each chapter. 
The results of critical scholarship are shown 
sometimes by omissions rather than by any 
statement about them. For instance, the 
birth stories in Matthew and [ke are not 
mentioned in this historical study, although 
no mention is made of the fact that they are 
unhistorical elements of the Gospels. With 
the resurrection stories the case is different. 
Discrepancies in the narratives are pointed 
out, and the frank statement made that the 
accounts were composed a generation or 
more after the event. The change in the 
disciples from despair to confidence is well 
portrayed, and the real Easter faith is given, 
not in terms of a risen body, but of a living 
spirit. The treatment of stories long be- 
lieved to be miracles will be shown by these 
quotations. Speaking of the account of 
the draft of fishes the author says: “It is 
idle to discuss whether this was a miracle 
or not. Of one miracle here we are sure; 
that was the character of Jesus itself.” 
“How far Jesus shared the common view 
of his day as to evil spirits we do not know.” 
As to his healings: “If we believe that the 
God of merey and power was present in 
Jesus Christ for the salvation of the world, 
then we shall not wonder at any such deed 
of power.’’ The study closes with an ex- 
cellent review chapter, far better done than 
are most of the kind, and another on the 
achievement and the challenge of Jesus’ life. 
This ends with a treatment of his ‘ good- 
will,’ considered not as mild benevolence 
or a general sentiment of kindness, but as 
a great and forceful passion, cutting across 
all dividing lines and recognizing only 
human need. A study of this book will 
give a far more normal and understanding 
view of Jesus than that so often presented, 
while making impressive the spiritual things 
which his life and character reveal. 
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CAMPAIGNS AND INTERVALS. By Jean 
Giraudoux. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company. $1.50 net.—The publishers state 


that Lieut. Giraudoux was a novelist and 
diplomat before the war. This is plain 
after one turns a few of its pages. They 
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show the skilled artist’s hand. Everywhere 


in his campaigns he saw vividly great pict- 


ures of still-life, canvases clothed upon by 
Nature’s mighty hand. His readers will 
remember the frightened Alsatian girl over- 
taken by the marching regiment as she was 
returning from the dentist, her black ribbon 
‘bow made a bandage for her swollen face. 
The book is less horrible than others of its 
kind in its descriptive details of the battles 
on the Western Front and at the Dardanelles. 
The author was one of the French officers 
who came over to instruct the Harvard Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. The book 
is translated by Elizabeth S. Sergeant and 
is dedicated to André Du Fresnois Disparu. 


Tur Wo.ir-Cus. By Patrick and Terence 
Casey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.40 net.—Macgregor Jenkins has divided 
the reading public into three classes, the 
sponge-reader, the sieve-reader, and the 
duck-back reader. It is the sieve-reader 
of catholic tastes and an appetite for best 
sellers who will most enjoy The Wolf-Cub. 
It is a story of adventure and romance 
enacted among the wild mountains of the 
Sierra Nevadas. ‘The hero isa sort of Span- 
ish Robin Hood who lives by his wits and 
his sharp Manchegan knife. At the early 
age of thirteen he holds up a noted bandolero 
in a dangerous mountain-pass. His am- 
bition is to become a bandolero, the most 
feared outlaws of Spain. He does, and in 
the events that follow he saves a beautiful 
Spanish maiden, who is about to elope with 
a rascally Frenchman, by abducting her 
himself. An American in the romance wins 
the love of and marries the heroine. The 
most telling chapters of the book describe 
the fight of the mountaineers with an epi- 
demic of cholera. Much knowledge is to 
be gained of the manners and customs of 
Spain. 


Re-EpucaTion: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
INSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
Srarges. By George Edward Barton, Presi- 
dent of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Occupational Therapy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth, 118 
pp. $1 net—vThe author of this book 
makes an immediate appeal, because he 
suggests and formulates a plan by which 
war-wounded soldiers may be trained to 
self-support, and so find life worth while 
because they are able to do something worth 
while. It is of interest to all social workers, 
for its analysis of the cost and management 
of institutions is searching. He shows what 
enormous capital is locked up in state and 
private institutions, and the amounts of 
time and energy given to them. The in- 
stitutional system, he says, is top-heavy. 
It does not produce its finished product in 
short enough time, if at ‘all, to pay interest 
on the investment. And what is the fin- 
ished product that is desired from these in- 
stitutions? Surely, an adequate number 
of individuals made competent in health and 
character and earning ability to meet their 
own requirements. His remedy, so far as 
state institutions is concerned, is co-operation 
—that the product of one public institution 


should be applied to the needs of another or 
to furnish what is required by other depart- 


nts of state. The re-education which in- 
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valided and incapacitated people need has for 
its ‘three R’s” drawing, modelling, and me- 
chanics. It is not alone necessary to invent 
new methods of teaching these subjects, but a 
variety of methods of teaching them to 
patients with different disabilities and diseases. 
Some encouraging triumphs over disability are 
related, including that of the author him- 
self, whose book and life-work have been 
achieved after the conquest of severe in- 
firmities, and who now gives himself to the 
study of occupational therapy and re-educa- 
tion. 


ON THE FIELD oF Honor. By Hugh Le 
Roux. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—Here is an account of a 
brave French soldier’s brief experience in 
the great war, written by his father. He 
begins the story at the moment of his son’s 
departure for the-front, as a lieutenant, 
gay, dauntless, betrothed, and ends it with 
his death in a fortress hospital in France. 
A part of the story is told by the young 
officer himself in the form of letters to his 
fiancée. They are very engaging. The 
reader gets a clear idea of the bravery of the 
parents who have given their son in a great 
cause. The final words of this sade little 
book are: “‘France, our Country! To live 
for such a country, to die for such a country. 
It is worth while.” 


STUDIES IN THE PARABLES OF JESUS. By 
Halford E. Luccock. New York and Cin- 
cinnati: The Abingdon Press. 131 pp. 50 
cents net, 55 cents by mail.—In “ Life and 
Service Series’’ presenting short elective 
courses in religion, this is the first volume. 
Each contains thirteen lessons, designed 
for classes in Sunday-schools, preparatory 
schools, or week-day religious instruction. 
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The distinctive features of this treatment 
of the Parables are the use of Moffatt’s trans- 
lation at the head of each chapter, and the 
application of the principles illustrated in 
the parable to the conditions of niodern life. 
Questions and topics at the end of each 
chapter aid the consideration by the stu- 
dents of various practical aspects and prob- 
lems of the Christian life in their larger rela- 
tionships. 


NORMAN PRINCE. Memoir by George 
F. Babbitt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2 net.—This finely printed and 
illustrated volume is a fitting memorial to 
the young American aviator who offered his 
services to France at the beginning of the war, 
and who distinguished himself by his skill 
and bravery in many air raids beyond the 
enemy’s lines. He was the first to con- 
ceive the idea of bringing American aviators 
together with some of those of foreign legions 
into a single squadron which subsequently 
became the famous Lafayette Flying Squad- 
ron. He was the friend of Victor Chapman, 
whose death preceded his but a short time. 
He won successively the Croix de Guerre, 
the Médaille Militaire, and the Croix de la 
Légion d’Honneur and rose from the rank 
of private to that of lieutenant because of 
his valor and achievement. He met _ his 
death at the conclusion of an air raid on 
Obendorf, a German arms and munition 
centre. His machine struck an aérial cable 
while he was endeavoring to make a landing 
within the French lines. Born of distin- 
guished New England ancestry, Norman 
Prince was every inch a hero. In reading 
this memorial of his ambitions, his valor, 
and his satisfactions, one recalls Rupert 
Brooke’s exquisite poem ‘‘The Soldier,’’ 
and one feels that the parents of this daring 
young aviator must find especial comfort in 
its lines. 
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The Home. 
Playing School. 


We girls play school these summer days; 
My! but it’s lots of fun! 

And Rosie—she’s the teacher—says, 
“How much is one and one?”’ 


I can’t do adding, but I know 
That ones are very small; 
And so I answer her, “Ho, ho! 
It isn’t much at all!” 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Two Minutes. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


Miss Hart took off her spectacles, breathed 
upon them, and began to polish them in- 
dustriously with a «fresh handkerchief. 
She placed the spectacles upon her nose, 
then glanced at the clock. The bell rang. 
With a suppressed shuffling of forty-eight 
feet the children arose from their desks. 
A second bell and forth they marched. Like 
soldiers they advanced to the cloakroom 
and put on their hats and coats. Down the 
stairs and out into the yard tramped those 
forty-eight feet. Of a sudden all discipline 
disappeared. They screamed, they whistled, 
they jumped, and they ran. They made 
every possible sound and motion known 
to boys and girls since this world began. 

After a while they stopped because—well 
perhaps it was because no-one told them to! 
Arm-in-arm they paired off and began to 
whisper secrets. [There were more secrets 
than usual, too. For was not this St. 
Valentine’s Day? 

Archie kept looking at Mary Lee to see 
if she guessed his secret. But no! She was 
busy telling Madeline Andrews just how many 
valentines she had made all by herself to 
drop that very afternoon. Not once did she 
look at Archie. Not once did she guess that 
inside his pocket was a valentine upon which 
he had spent all his pennies and upon which 
he was to write “Mary Lee” as soon as 
recess was over. : 

Too soon the bell rang. Too soon both 
secrets and recess ended. With red cheeks 
and sparkling eyes the children filed back 
into the schoolhouse. But somehow the 
ice and snow (or perhaps it was Saint Valen- 
tine himself) made them clatter into the 
schoolroom in a most unexpected way. Boys 
and girls went stumbling, tumbling, gig- 
gling, wiggling over one another, till a sharp 
bell made them all remember. In that 
two minutes of confusion two strange things 
happened! If it had not been so, I should 
have no story to tell you about that Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

Girls and boys flopped into their seats 
at the sound of the bell. They folded their 
hands. Each waited for Miss Hart to say: 
“Children, as a class, I shall have to ask 
you to remain after school. I am shocked! 
I am surprised at this most unruly behavior!” 

But she didn’t say it. She didn’t even 
speak. Instead she sat beaming at something 
which lay on her desk. For the first time 
in her life she had forgotten her class, she 
had forgotten her duties.’ Her cheeks grew 
pink. She removed her glasses. Her eyes 
began to twinkle and to shine. 

The class gazed at her. For there before 
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them sat the same Miss Hart they had seen 
day after day all winter. She wasn’t the 
same at all. Instead of looking tired she 
looked suddenly young and very pretty. 
Instead of scolding them as they knew they 
deserved to be, there she sat, actually smiling! 

Madeline whispered to’ Mary Lee: “‘Look 
at her! Do look at her! Why, she looks 
just the way mother does on her birthday 


when father gives her his present!” But 
the rest of the class never moved; they 
just watched and watched. 

Archie sneezed. Every one _ thought: 


“Now the spell is over. Now Miss Hart 
will scold!”” She didn’t. Instead she raised 
her eyes and as though it were the first time 
she beheld her class. She smiled at them. 
They smiled at her. 

Then she said: ‘‘Children, such a beauti- 
ful thing has happened I am going to omit 
our spelling lesson to-day, for I want to tell 
you about it. i 

“Once upon a time there was a little girl 
who had three brothers and three sisters. 
She wasn’t pretty, neither was she interesting. 
The world knew it. She knew it. All her 
sisters and brothers had best friends. But 
somehow she never had. Years went by and 
one by one her sisters and brothers were 
married. Each of them had their own homes. 
Each of them had their own children. Of 
these things she had none. 

“Very kindly she was invited to live in each 
of the six homes, but she realized that it 
would be a selfish thing to spend the rest 
of her life visiting her sisters and brothers. 
So she said good-by and went away to a 
perfectly new city. 

“She lived in a nice boarding-house for 
three years. She went to a nice church. 
She did her work five days a week and often 
on Saturdays, too. Still in all that time 
she didn’t have a best friend. 

“Vou must not think she minded it very 
much, for she didn’t. She knew that a best 
friend is precious. In a whole life she knew 
even the most fortunate person seldom has 
more than two or three. She knew that in 
order to have a friend one must be a friend, 
and she really had never done anything 
to earn that title. 5 

“So she just worked on day by day. 
She did not deny herself a single thing, nor 
do more than was expected of her. That 
was the worst thing about it all, children! 
She did only her duty—nothing more. 

“Then suddenly something beautiful hap- 
pened. Right before her eyes she found a 
treasure! A picture with words beneath! 
Like a beam of light she knew she had a 
friend! She was filled with wonder. 

“Who that friend is she does not know 
even now, but she doesn’t care. 

“Children,” she said, “‘I am going to hold 
up the certificate of this wonderful friend- 
ship! I am going to let you see it. Then 
I am going to dismiss the class for the day— 
just to celebrate!” 

Miss Hart held up a valentine,—a valentine 
covered with lace and ribbons, with a picture 
of a little blue-eyed girl dressed in blue 
satin holding the hand of a little brown- 
eyed boy dressed in brown velvet. Beneath, 
in golden letters, ran the words: ‘‘To my 
Valentine. ‘To see her is to love her!” 

The bell rang. The children filed out of 
the room. Archie went out last, with bent 
head. Hewasthinking. When they reached 
the yard he spoke. I don’t know what he 
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said, but I do know that when Miss Hart 
reached home she found twenty-three more 
valentines, and that Mary Lee never got the 
yalentine which Archie had intended for her, 
because in those two strange minutes it fell 
from his pocket to the floor and was placed 
by some one upon Miss Hart’s desk! 

Miss Hart never knew of the mistake. 
She only knows that from that Valentine’s 
Day on, she has been kept busy receiving and 
giving. Although she has never told, still 
I feel sure that of all the boys and girls 
Archie is her ‘‘best friend.” 
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Betty Pierce’s Valentine. 
(An Old Tale Re-told.) 


WINIFRED ARNOLD. 


In the days when Charles the Second was 
king of England, there lived in London the 
famous Mr. Samuel Pepys, whom you have 
probably heard of as the author of the most 
remarkable diary ever written, and Mr. 
William Penn, whom of course you know as 
the Lord Proprietor of the great colony of 
Pennsylvania. 

It was in February, 1667, so the story goes, 
that Mr. Samuel Pepys and his wife gave 
a St. Valentine’s Eve party and invited to 
it Mr. William Penn, then a brave young 
soldier just home from the Irish wars. It 
was owing to young Mr. Penn’s presence 
there that this particular party has been 
remembered—though doubtless little Betty 
Pierce and young Will Mercer, the only 
children there, thought it quite spoiled on 
that very account. 

The great feature of a St. Valentine’s Eve 
party in those days was the drawing of one’s 
valentine for the coming year. The ladies 
and gentlemen were ranged in two rows, 
before two bowls, and into one bowl each 
lady dropped a slip of paper on which she 
had written a name, and then, when they 
had been well stirred up, she drew out another 
slip bearing the name of the valentine which 
fate had given her. The gentlemen, of 
course, did the same on their side. On the 
next morning each swain was supposed to 
call upon his valentine and carry her some 
suitable gift. 

-The hard part of all this, thought Betty 
and Will, was that the rule forbade them to 
look at the slips until the next morning—a 
frightful strain upon one’s natural curiosity 
and sense of honor, as you can see. 

But this time, at least, no one was too 
sorely tempted, for just as they had all 
finished drawing, something happened which 
drove the thought of valentines out of 
everybody’s mind. A thundering knock 
upon the street door, followed by the loud 
and angry presence of a large and red-faced 
man, and Admiral Sir William Penn, father 
of young William, burst into the room. 

He had just heard that his son had joined 
the sect of Quakers, and his wrath knew no 
bounds as he berated him for this action, and 
threatened to disinherit him from that 
moment unless he renounced his religion at 
once. 

Before young William could reply to this 
attack, the polite and politic Mr. Pepys came 
to the rescue, and pleaded for a lighter 
sentence. Fortunately Sir William was one 
of those quick-tempered men whose wrath is 
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short-lived; and already he was only too 
glad to accept some sort of a compromise. 

If his son would only not say “‘thee”’ and 
“thou”’ to the King, the Duke, and himself, 
and would remove his hat before the same 
three people, he would forgive him for the 
way he treated the rest of the world, he said, 
unmannerly as it seemed. 

To a Quaker this form of uncovering the 
head was more than a question of manners, 
it was a matter of conscience and religion. 
Young William Penn shook his head sadly 
as he refused this proffer of peace. 

“Only to my God,” said he, ‘‘may I un- 
cover. I cannot do that Sede to any man, 
even to the King,” 

At this the Admiral’s “wrath burst out 
anew. 

“Get you gone, get you gone,” he cried, 
“get you gone for an ungrateful, disloyal, 
canting heretic! From henceforth you are 
no son of mine and though you do rot in jail 
I will not lift a hand to help or save you.” 

Young William Penn turned sadly toward 
the door. “‘My prison shall become my 
grave before I will budge a jot,’’ said he. 
“For I do owe my conscience to no mortal 
man.” 

And then, says the record, Sir William 
drew out his sword and with its flat blade 
‘fell upon him and beat him sorely and drove 
him out of the house.”’ 

This naturally was the end of the Valentine 
party, and the guests went away as quickly as 
they could, with their minds full of the un- 
pleasant scenes that they had witnessed. 

However, three of them at least did not 
fail to carry away with them the papers con- 
taining the names of their valentines, and 
bright and early the next morning, Betty and 
Will drew out their slips and eagerly consulted 
them. What a disappointment! 
not drawn each other, as they had secretly 
hoped, but instead Mr. Samuel Pepys and 
Mistress Pepys! 

Will was ready with his gift, however, 
polite lad that he was, and in Mr. Pepys’ 
diary we find it described: ‘‘My wife’s name 
writ upon blue paper in gold letters, done by 
Will himself, very pretty and we were both 
well pleased with it.”’ And with it a motto, 
according to custom: ‘‘Most courteous and 
most wise.” 

It is very nice to know that Mistress Pepys 
was so well pleased with Will’s gift, but I 
think almost any little girl will think that 
Betty was more fortunate than the other 
lady. For when she presented herself 
shyly at Mr. Pepys’ door he placed in her 
hands a covered basket containing a little 
white kitten with a pink ribbon around its 
neck, and a black kitten decked in red. And 
Betty’s motto was that of Saint Valentine 
himself: ‘‘Be True, be Leal, be Constant.” 

I wonder if any of you have guessed who 
was the third person who took his slip of 
paper away with him in spite of all the 
excitement. No less a person than young 
Mr. Penn himself. For on her way home 
with her basket of kittens Betty met him, 
looking very sad and lonely, and when she 
stopped to greet him and show him with shy 
friendliness her Valentine gift, he smiled 
upon her gently and told her that he too had 
looked at his paper that morning and that 
the name which he had drawn was her own, 
“Betty Pierce.” As he went on to apologize 
for not having any gift to give her, warm- 


hearted little Betty had a bright idea. 


They had | 
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“Then I will give you one instead,” she 
cried, and, untying the motto from the 
basket, she handed it to him with her 
prettiest curtsey, The sad young Quaker’s 
face brightened as he read the words, ‘“‘Be 
True, be Leal, be Constant,” and it was with 
a real smile on his face that he thanked her 
for her gift. 

“That will I, little Mistress,” said he, “for 
I am well-advised that only to such a one 
cometh the victory.” 

Little Betty must have been proud, in 
later days, of her Valentine cavalier, and of 
the help that her Valentine motto gave 
him that morning. 


A Real Little True-Blue Patriot. 


ANNE, HOWELL. 
(Aged twelve years.) 


“OQ mother!” cried little Howard, run- 
ning into the house after school. ‘Mr. 
Whitney, the principal of the school, has 
promised to give a five-dollar gold piece 
to the child who has the most patriotic 
garden this summer. May I try? Esther 
and Arnold are going to; and that baby 
True Blue says he is.” 

“You must not talk that way about True 
Blue,” said mother, ‘‘but you shall have 
a garden, too. Johnis out in the garden now, 
so we will have him dig a plot for you.” 

Out on the walk they met Esther and 


Arnold. ‘‘Hello, Howard,” said Arnold, 
“where are you going?” “Out in the 
garden,” answered Howard. “You may 
come too.” 


“What is your garden going to be like, 
Howard?’’ asked Esther. “Oh, I’m not 
going to tell. Wait and see,’”’ said Howard, 
who loved to tease. 


“Well, never mind. I'll tell you what 
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mine’s going to be like,” said Esther. “I’m 
going to have a round flower bed and plant 
red, white, and blue flowers in it. Won't 
that be pretty?” 


“Why, that’s mine!’ cried Howard. “I 
think that’s mean.” 
“Never mind, Howard,’ said Arnold. 


“You can have a bed shaped like the Ameri- 
can flag, and plant your flowers to look like 
it. I'll have a shield, and Esther her circle. 
Hurrah! won’t that be dandy?” 

By-and-by Esther heard mother calling, 
so she and Arnold went home, still talking 
about the gardens. 


Little True Blue lived down the hill in a 
wee little house. He was a merry soul with 
blue eyes and golden curls, and almost 
always wore a blue suit. That is why 
people called him True Blue. He and Howard 
used to be very good friends, but when 
Howard went to school the older boys teased 
him for playing with such a baby, as they 
called True Blue; so he never played with 
him any more. 

The summer went quickly by, and at last 
came the prize day. Esther’s and Arnold’s 
gardens were long ago through blooming, 
and Howard’s had had so little care that it 
was all grown up with weeds. 

The principal, Mr. Whitney, came again 
to visit the school, and just before it was 
closing he walked up to the front of the room 
aid said: “We saw many gardens yesterday, 
and at first it seemed hard to decide which 
was the best. At last we came to a garden 
back of a little house. It was quite large, 
and there was not a weed to be seen in it. 
AJjl along in even rows were planted winter 
vegetables. The crop was large and well 
planned. This garden belongs to little 
Herman Andersea, usually called True Blue, 
and to him we award the first prize. 

“Come here, my boy. Your prize is well 
earned. You are a real little true-blue 
patriot.” 
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Notes from Middle States Churches. 


F. A. GILMORE. 


Buffeted and chilled by these winter 
gales we long for summer, when “the 
gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
kisses the blushing leaf.’’ None the less, 
the general verdict is that one feels more fit 
and can turn off work better in winter than 
in the warmer months. It is the old truth 
constantly retaught, that whatsoever things 
are rough, harsh, and imperious, whatsoever 
goes against the grain of our desires, our 
pleasures, and habits, are our best instructors. 
They bid us put softness away and to put 
forth our strength like men. 


“These are rough counsellors, 
And feelingly persuade me what I am,”’ 


is the admirable way Shakespeare puts it. 

Travelling about the Middle States with the 
mercury falling into the bulb at the bottom 
of the thermometer gives one opportunities 
to observe many sorts of people and to re- 
flect on the truth here stated. Arriving in 
Buffalo in a Sunday morning blizzard, I 
found the depot crowded with humanity like 
animals in a cage, all seeking the way of 
escape. “All trains from six to seven hours 
late,” “No trains west on the Michigan 
Southern,” were the unconsoling legends 
chalked upon the bulletins. I heard no 
complaints; each took it as matter of course 
and made the best of it. Some sought a 
hotel; some bought the papers; a family 
opened the lunch-box and played picnic 
with sandwiches and pie. My experience 
has been the same as that of so many others 
who have written of the good-tempered 
restraint of the travelling public under con- 
ditions which in ordinary times would have 
unstopped the vials of wrath. In the big 
book where he keeps account of the weather, 
Father Knickerbocker will record this winter 
in red ink as the coldest he has ever known. 
New England snowstorms and Dakota 
blizzards, as if seeking ‘‘the bounds of 
freedom wider yet,’’ have hurled themselves 
upon us. Imagine if you can a Jersey City 
ferry forcing its way through Baffin Bay. 
Ice-cakes everywhere; gray water shrouded 
in clouds of flying. vapor; all shipping 
vanished save here and there mast-tops 
emerging through the scud. Exactly a bit 
of the Arctic sea were it not for the massive 
structures of the great city looming yonder. 
The Negro preacher who referred to New 
York as the ‘‘Metrolopus” was not more 
tangled than the metropolitan business and 
traffic after a heavy fall of snow. Still, 
everywhere the same good-humored accep- 
tance of the trouble, the same philosophic 
bearing of losses. In all this there is some- 
thing more than the inclement weather. 
Another and more solemn power than Hiems 
has laid its hand upon the people. How 
the hand of Mars smooths out the wrinkles, 
I witnessed on a Pennsylvania train. A 
fussy passenger asked the conductor, ‘“‘ What 
makes us ‘so infernally late?” ‘Young 
man,’ was the steady and ready rejoinder, 
“if the Kaiser had been a good man we should 
not be in the war and this train would be on 
time.” 

The nation goes into the war with a 
determination, a unity of resolve and purpose, 
unknown before in our history. Whether 
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it be the interruptions of commerce, the 
food shortage, the high cost of everything 
under the light of the sun save that light 
itself, the closing down of institutions from 
lack of fuel—the people do not even mur- 
mur. Such self-control is marvellous on the 
part of men and women who have so long 
listened to the apostles of discontent, and 
who have appeared to think that dissatis- 
faction with everything is the one sure mark 
of intelligence. The United States at the 
present moment possesses that primary 
requisite for success in war—the consent of 
the masses in high resolve to support the 
Government, to follow its lead at almost any 
sacrifice. 

Something of this heroic temper is seen 
among the churches, for this is the church’s 
great hour. Scoffers and sceptics are saying 
little and heeded less. Voices of believing 
men echo through the land, interpreting, 
strengthening, consecrating. Once again the 
preacher demonstrates his inevitability; 
preaching is now the dominant note in all 
serious American writing. The extraor- 
dinary conditions of business have affected 
the churches. Fuel shortage is felt by many. 
One of our churches was obliged to close for 
this reason, but voted to hold services reg- 
ularly in one of the homes of the parish. 
In another the water-pipes burst; another 
worships in the town library; another in 
the Knights of Columbus hall; several have 
ceased trying to heat the auditorium, and 
meet in the Sunday-school rooms or the parish 
house. At a meeting called to take action 
on the minister’s resignation from one 
lone man suggested that it cost too much 
to go on, and they would better “shut up 
shop.” He was promptly voted down. 
“Tf only for the sake of our Sunday-school,”’ 
said one stanch woman, ‘‘this church must 
not be allowed to close.”” In a few instances 
doors were closed for a single Sunday; now 
that fuel is found, all goes well again. It 
is gratifying, too, that in parishes which have 
been hearing candidates for many months, 
the financial support keeps up so well. 
Unitarians have been no whit behind in their 
contributions to the many and great demands 
of the hour. No serious decline is yet to be 
seen in their gifts and sacrifices for the 
churches, nor do I believe there will be any. 

Eight ministers from North Jersey recently 
held an all-day session at the home of Rey. 
Kenneth Evans of Elizabeth. The Field 
Secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for the Middle States gave an in- 
formal report of his work, and plans for 
missionary work to be taken up in the 
spring were talked over. After a most 
enjoyable lunch served by Mrs. Evans, 
Rev. E. H. Reeman of Trenton read a paper 
on H. G. Wells’s book ‘‘God the Invisible 
King.’”’ A spirited discussion followed, in 
the course of which Mr. Wells’s incomplete 
deity was very nearly “finished.” 

At the last service held by Rev. A. R. 
Shelander at Passaic, N.J., eighteen persons 
joined the membership roll, most of these 
being young people who have come up through 
the Sunday-school. Before his departure 
Mr. Shelander and his wife were given a 
reception at the home of Mr. Low, president 
of the parish; a substantial purse of money 
was presented as a testimonial of the regard 
in whieh they were held. Mr. Shelander 
has entered the service as Educational 
Director with the Y. M. C. A. and is now on 
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his way to San Antonio, Tex. Later he 
expects to go overseas. 

Sunday, January 20, Rev. W. M. Howlett 
of Willow Place Chapel preached his fare- 
well sermon in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, wearing the uniform of an officer 
of the Y. M. C. A. Rev. John H. Lathrop, 
dressed in the gray uniform of a Red Cross 
worker, assisted in the service. In the 
evening at Willow Place Chapel Mr. Howlett 
preached and conducted the communion 
service, at the close of which he was presented 
with a field service communion set to be 
used in connection with his work abroad. 
Mr. Howlett has set his affairs in order and 
expects to leave immediately for France. 
Thus two more of our strong and efficient 
ministers have answered the call of duty; 
and while our hearts swell with a just pride 
we can but realize the truth that it lessens 
the number of men available for work in 
our churches. 

On January 21 several of our ministers 
met with Dr. S. A. Eliot in Philadelphia 
for discussion of Unitarian affairs in the 
Quaker City and regions adjoining. Those 
present were Mr. Griffin of the First Church, 
Mr. Forbes of Germantown, Mr. Parry of 
Spring Garden, Mr. Reeman of Trentoa, 
Mr. Valentine of Vineland, and the Field 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the Middle States. 


William Ichabod Nichols. 


William Ichabod Nichols was born in Saco, 
Me., June 13, 1852, and died in Hingham, . 
Mass., Nov. 3, 1917. He was the son of John 
T. G. Nichols, who was a graduate of Har- 
vard in the class of 1836 and of the Harvard 
Divinity School. He enjoyed a pastorate 
at Saco, Me., was honored by Bowdoin 
College with the degree of S.T.D., and died 
in 1900. His wife was Caroline M. Tucker. 
William was the oldest of five children. 
He was fitted for Harvard College at the 
Cambridge High School, where, as always, 
he was a faithful scholar. He was serious- 
minded and quiet in disposition, but in no 
way a recluse; he was genuine and friendly, 
modest and unselfish. He belonged to the 
Everett Atheneum, the Christian Union, 
and the Pi Eta Society, and his.college rank 
easily gave him admission to the Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

In the autumn of 1874 he was appointed 
Preceptor of the. old Derby Academy at 
Hingham, where he remained until December, 
1876, leaving on all who came under his 
influence the impress of his fine and genuine 
character. Later he studied at the Harvard 
Divinity School. After two years of the 
regular course, wishing to give a fair test to 
orthodoxy, he joined the senior class of the 
Andover Theological Seminary, with which 
he remained until March, 1880. He rejoined 
the Unitarian school at Cambridge. He be- 
came minister, in 1881, of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, Hingham, Mass. He was 
ordained in October, 1882. His health was 
now poor, and he resigned, took a pupil, 
and lived in Cambridge until October, 1884, 
when he became minister of the Unitarian 
church in Littleton, Mass. In December, 
1889, he was called from Littleton to the 
Spring Garden Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia. He became one of the board of 
management of the Municipal League and a 
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director of the Society for Organizing Charity 
in that city. In 1891 he married Miss 
Minerva Parker of Philadelphia, who had 
achieved success as an architect. In Feb- 
tuary, 1896, he was appointed general 
secretary of the Brooklyn Board of Charities. 
“Except for the grace of God, there goes 
John Bunyan” might have been a remark 
of Nichols when he came across the derelicts 
sought for and aided by his charity. 

For eighteen years he consecrated his time 
and strength to this work. In the summer of 
1912 he resigned his position and went to 
live on his little farm in Wilton, Conn. 
In March, 1913, he accepted a call to the First 
Unitarian Church at Deerfield, Mass. As a 
minister his success lay principally in parish 
visiting, in entering into the lives of his 


people. He was not an easy speaker,—he 
was too modest. He was goodness personi- 
fied. 


Nichols attended the last dinner of his 
College class. He had bought and delight- 
fully furnished a quaint old house in Hingham 
surrounded by enough land to give him a 
fair garden. His daughters were happily 
engaged in teaching, and then, suddenly, 
he was stricken. Even on the last day of 
his life he talked hopefully of the ultimate 
outcome of the war which he deeply deplored; 
he was to the end affectionate and full of 
good-will. His mind was alert to the last. 


“‘For him who has devoted all his days 
To helping others on Life’s weary road 
There is no need of multiplying praise :— 
Say this, His goodness like a fountain 
flowed.”’ 
N. 


The New England Associate Alliance. 


H. D. 


A large and interested audience gathered in 
the old First Church in Roxbury, Mass., for 
the meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance’ on Thursday, January 17. After 
words of greeting from the president of the 
Alliance branch of that church, the needs 
and opportunities of Proctor Academy 
were presented from the point of view of the 
head-master, president, trustee, graduate, 
and student. Each in turn spoke of the ad- 
vantages of the location, the influences of 
the Academy for strength and uplift in the 
surrounding towns, and the insistence of 
simple living and high moral standards in 
the school, Mr. Clayton, the head-master, 
especially laying emphasis on the higher 
value placed on education to-day than ever 
before, and on the demand that one result 
of it shall be the drawing of men together— 
the socializing of education. Following the 
address a collection of $150 was taken for 
Proctor. : 
~ The president announced that over $1,200 
had been contributed by Alliance branches 
in New England for the support of our com- 
munity work at Ayer, in answer to the appeal 
sent out in November. Notice was also 
given that the spring meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance would be held 
at Ayer, in the Federation House, Thursday, 
April 18. The roll-call, with which the 
morning session closed, was responded to by 
371 delegates, representing 81 branches. 

In the afternoon, opportunity was given 
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Auxiliary of the Red Cross, Mrs. George T. 
Rice of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, each spoke of the interests 
of her special organization, showing the 
opportunities for work for every woman 
present, and the need of greater endeavor 
and self-sacrifice on the part of all. Mrs. 
C. U. Gilson, one community worker at 
Ayer, gave a report of the Federation House, 
its value as a social centre, the Christmas 
Celebration, and the many daily problems 
among the men, which she was called upon 
to solve. The programme ended with a paper 
by Dr. James De Normandie on ‘‘Pre- 
paredness”’ in which he brought to our minds 
the spiritual rather than the material pre- 
paredness—the need of the putting on of 
the armor of God. 


An Interesting Gift. 


The old First Parish Church at Dor- 
chester, Mass., dates from 1630 and has a 
remarkable history. Within the past three 
years a strong effort has been made to 
gather together for preservation every pos- 
sible pamphlet, sermon, notice, picture, or 
record of any description relating to the 
church, and the quest has been successful. 
Several old Dorchester families have gen- 
erously co-operated, and a number of fine 
pieces of historic furniture have also been 
given. A week ago Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
architect of many of the newer Unitarian 
churches, at a parish meeting presented a 
valuable drawing of the interior of the Dor- 
chester church of 1743. ‘This he had ob- 
tained from a small slip in one of the ancient 
records. Mr. Lewis’s plan shows not only 
the curious arrangement of pews and pulpit, 
almost the duplicate of that in the original 
Old South Church in Boston, but also has 
the names of the original pew-owners written 
in their respective seats. The plan is hand- 
somely framed and will be hung with a 
framed drawing of the exterior. ‘The careful 
marking of the many historic relics now in 
the church will be carried out at once. 


Our Churches in Western Canada. 


A variety of reasons account for the fact 
that the fund for the Unitarian churches of 
Western Canada is much smaller at this time 
than it was two years ago at the same date. 
Because of the multiplicity of other engage- 
ments the committee reappointed for the re- 
mainder of the war, at the General Con- 
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ference in Montreal last September, was not 
called together before they separated after 
the Conference. 

A meeting of a portion of the committee 
with the president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held in December, 
after a preliminary appeal for a renewal of 
contributions had been sent out by the chair- 
mat and treasurer in the name of the com- 
mittee. The result of this call indicates 
that more active steps must be taken by the 
individual members of the committee to 
obtain the amount necessary to carry these 
churches on until the next biennial Con- 
ference. Of the necessity for our help to 
the same degree as before there seems no 
doubt, if the churches are to be maintained; 
of the wishes of the Conference, as expressed 
by its action in September when the report 
of your committee was read, there is equally 
no doubt. 

That for the past two years the people of 
the United States have been giving liberally 
to the numberless war and home causes 
there is again no doubt. Without weighing 
the comparative importance of all these 
causes (an impossible problem even if we 
tried), is it not a fact that we have learned to . 
give more freely and more wisely than we 
should have believed possible a few years 
ago? Has not our giving become not only 
a habit, but a duty which we cannot lay down 
while this World War and its manifold con- 
sequences last? 

In our opinion the Unitarian cause will 
emerge after the termination of the war a 
stronger and a greater power for good than 
ever before. ‘The mere fact that through 
all this stress and conflict we maintain the 
foothold already obtained in that vast 
country of Western Canada largely by the 
exertions of the Unitarians of the United 
States will be a vital and inspiring example 
of what Unitarians stand for. The support 
of the weak and struggling, the assistance 
needed to keep these churches alive, will 
help to spread broadcast the knowledge of 
what manner of men we are. “By their 
works ye shall know them.” 

So we come to you again, and ask you one 
and all from the East and the West, the 
North and the South, to take up this former 
burden, and not to lay it down until we have 
enough to supply the needs of the next two 
years. If the churches, and the Alliances, 
and the individuals do as well as they did in 
1915-16, we shall have all that will be needed. 

CHARLES E. Wars, Chairman. 
CourRTENAY GuILp, Treasurer, 
144 High Street, Boston. 
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For Children of Bible Lands. 


It is a privilege to co-operate with the other 
churches in the effort to raise one million dol- 
lars for the suffering and starving children of 
Bible Lands. In these lands the devastation 
has been thorough and the suffering most 
intense. To relieve the suffering and to save 
as many as possible of the children who have 
not already perished, an American Commit- 
tee for Armenian and Syrian Relief was 
formed in New York, with our friend and 
neighbor, Dr. Sidney A. Weston, as director 
of the Sunday-school branch of the work. 

A letter was sent on December 29 together 
with circulars to all our schools. The re- 
sponse has been gratifying. Reports from 
the New York office indicate a fine spirit of 
generosity among our young people. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Charles H. 
Dodge, treasurer, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

The following have so far been reported:— 


Chicopee, Mass..... Rea nieitc eh ieafas «ob este testers 
Meadville, ff Wee Se lis ee ar ee A SE = 3 
Charleston, S.C. Sic IKS Battatial ties oo ES 
Bulfinch Place, Boston. . Pnins st tiga ses tale Aa ete 
Yarmouth, Me. een 


Canton, Mass. . 2.25 
Northfield, Mass.. 3.00 
Toledo, Ohio. . 20.00 


Presque Isle, Me.. 6.25 
Vineland, N. Js 5.00 
North Andover, “Mass. PRS tone t ter rack 13.50 
Chattanooga, Teiry 5 Sate 15h ny a AN 8.31 
San Francisco, Cal.. 40.00 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 60.00 
Santa Barbara, Cal. (their fourth contribution). . 83.40 
Icelandic schools and families, through Rev. 
Régnvaldur Petursson, Winnipeg, Man........ 462.00 
Total reported to date. .........sc0e00-0000 07 20.Z0 


Headway with Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston:— 


Previously acknowledged............0.esee0% $0,317.13 
MraAurstiis. Ps Lorne: ines ec re ee eine ve 50.00 
Miss Adalina May.... ieweaee 10.00 
PRYURYIT Ee ESCO TOOK- ac/s isa. aoisine sone tial 100.00 
Mrex Arthur Fs Estabrook 6. cisa-tosea. nee tee 50.00 
William. W.. McClench s., tos, n:nat iene we 25.00 
Wises Clara WM akecte aces to eee eer eae 2.00 
MreS ATE: Gaylord: i. tent. settee sor ctonttctts 5.00 
Mras Hobart Ames) /iiy.)nncaee vanes sae 0.00 
Through the New England Associate Alliance the 
fotiowing Branch Alliances:— 

Baneor i Meiy: «+ Soe wie kranen Maas 10.00 

Watertown, MAG) on cis cio raion kc REE 25.00 

Canton, Aisa ee. SS Cis a Ss ET 15.00 

Amherst: WAGs 0.5 25 siete, cous Mate erento cai 7.00 

Natick, Mass. (additional).................- 5.00 

Middleboro,,"Masas ee five eis ctn th bce teers 10.00 


Brighton, Mass 


$0,686.13 


The money is being expended in four ways: 

I. The War Work Council has appointed 
Volunteer Chaplains at the Camp. These 
chaplains make their headquarters at 
Y. M. C. A. Hut 27. They live with the 
men, hold religious. services and classes, and 
personally follow up and interest themselves 
in the officers and men who come from Uni- 
tarian families or churches. The chaplain 
now on duty is Rev. Earl C. Davis of Pitts- 
field. 

II. An experienced and competent Com- 
munity Worker, Mrs. C. U..Gilson, is in resi- 
dence in the town of Ayer and works prima- 
rily with the young women and soldiers’ 
wives who are in the town. 
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Ill. The Federation Hut is established 
and supported by the five denominations 
now represented in Ayer. It isa commodious 
social centre. 

IV. The Unitarian Church at Ayer is the 
largest church building in Ayer, and its 
services have been well attended by the 
soldiers. Contracts have been let for elab- 
orate necessary improvements. This work 
is rapidly going forward without seriously 
interfering with the daily use of the build- 
ing. 

Additional 
needed. 


contributions are urgently 


reading: 
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Against Food Waste. 
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London has a vivid way of warning against 
food waste. In public places there are signs 
“Siege of Paris, 1870-1871. Prices 
of flesh foods.”’ Below are silhouetted the 
animals, each bearing in glaring white figures 
its -price (in American equivalent) during 
those tragic days: Donkey, $1.44 a pound; 
rabbits, $10.80 each; cats, $2.70 each; ducks, 
$31.44 each; pork, $2.70 a pound; elephant, 
$3.60 a pound; fowl, $12.60 each; dogs, 64 
cents a pound; rats, 42 cents each; horse, 
$1.08 a pound; crows, $1.08 each. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


War conditions lead the Religious Edu- 
cation Association to give up its annual 
convention and to hold instead a conference, 
designed for leaders and professional workers, 
on “Community Organization.” This will 
meet in the Hotel McAlpine, New York 
City, on March 5 and 6. 


The First Parish in Brighton, Mass., is 
uniting with the Second Church in Boston 
its services of worship during February and 
March. This arrangement was made to 
conserve coal and co-operate with the 
Fuel Administration. Services are held at 
the Second Church, Beacon Street and 
Audubon Road, at eleven o’clock. 


The Annual Tuckerman Circle sale will 
take place in the parish house of the Second 
Church, corner Beacon Street and Audubon 
Road, Boston, Mass., on Friday, February 
15, from 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.; afternoon tea, 
4 to 6. Unitarians are most earnestly 
asked to be present and aid as far as possible 
the needs of this Unitarian missionary work, 
for the demands upon it to-day are most 
pressing. Any sum expended will be most 
gratefully appreciated. The committee of 
the sale believe that the Unitarians will do 
their best to make the sale a success. Mrs. 
W. Scott Fitz, President. 


Alfred W. Martin, associate leader of the 
Society for Ethical Culture of New York, 
founded by Felix Adler in 1876, announces a 
series of six Sunday evening lectures in 
Steinert Hall, Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass., on “Great Questions of the Day,” 
beginning February 17. At the close of each 
lecture opportunity will be given the audience 
for questions and criticisms. Admission 
will be free. The subjects follow: Feb- 
ruary 17, ‘‘ President Wilson and the Problem 
of a Durable Peace”; February 24, “The 
Doctrine of Non-resistance and the Justifica- 
tion of the War”; March 3, ‘‘ The Need of an 
International Morality”; March 10, “‘The 
Modern Ideal of Marriage’; March 17, 
“Ts Divorce Morally Defensible”; March 24, 
“Sir Oliver Lodge’s Latest Evidence for Life 
After Death.” 


Two special events will mark the noon-day 
services in King’s Chapel next week. On 
Tuesday, February 12; Lincoln’s Birthday 
will be observed, the addresses being by 
Governor McCall and Dr. H. N. Brown, 
minister of the Chapel. The service will 
begin at the usual hour, but will last until 
12.45 instead of 12.30. On the following 
day, Ash Wednesday, February 13, the ser- 
vice will begin at 11.30 and will consist of 
Morning Prayer with appropriate music 
by the regular choir of the church, and a 
sermon by Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Associate 
Minister of the Chapel. Those accustomed 
to attend at noon will be in time for the 
sermon. Speakers on Thursday and Friday 
will be Rev. F. R. Sturtevant of Taunton, 
February 14, and Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
editor of the Christian Register, February 15. 
No service is announced for Monday, be- 
cause of the special holiday. The Saturday 
service is entirely musical, in charge of 

Mr. Malcolm Lang, organist of the Chapel. 
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The Worcester Conference of Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) and Other Christian 
Societies is holding its fifty-first annual 
meeting to-day, February 7, in the First 
Unitarian Church, Clinton, Mass. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the order of service: 9.30 A.M., devo- 
tional service, Rev. J. A. Hayes, Bolton; 
10 A.M., business (records, reports, appoint- 
ments); 10.30 A.M., addresses, ‘‘Safe- 
guarding Moral and Social Conditions in 
and around Camp Devens,” Mrs. Claude U. 
Gilson, Social Worker, Ayer; Rev. Earl C. 
Davis, Volunteer Chaplain, Camp Devens; 
Rev. W. W. Peck, Y. M. C. A. Social Di- 
rector at Camp Devens; Capt. Daniel A. 
MacKay, Chief of the Committee of Public 
Safety; Questionnaire. 12.30 P.M., inter- 
mission and box lunch. 2 p.m., business 
(reports, etc.); 2.30 p.M., addresses, ‘An 
American Discipline and an American Re- 
ligion,”” Rev. S. B. Nobbs; ‘Our Duty as 
Christians in the Present World-wide Emer- 
gency,” Rev. D. W. Welch, Berlin; discussion 
led by Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester; closing 
service, Rev. H. A. Pease, Fitchburg. 


Meetings. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION.— 
The fourth regular meeting of the season 
was held at the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass., on Monday evening, January 
21. The topic for the evening was “Song 
and Worship in the Sunday-school as a 
Substitute for the War Impulse.” The 
speaker was Prof. H. Augustine Smith, 
Professor of the Ministry of Music at Boston 
University. He spoke from many years’ 
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experience in forming and drilling chorus 
choirs in the West Side of Chicago, and in 
other cities. From that experience, he had 
become convinced that the characters of these 
boys and girls, who came from all sorts of 
homes, had become stronger and better 
through the redeeming power of good music, 
and he had seen many cases where boys and 
girls through their music and singing had 
been able to bring higher ideals into their 
individual homes. He expressed his strong 
belief in the good democratic effect of com- 
munity singing, and felt that in the churches 
we should, in the future, see more con- 
gregational singing. He deprecated the 
————— eee 
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use in Sunday-schools of poor music,— 
* calling it. “sanctified rag,’—and urged that 
only the finest things be given to the chil- 
dren. Too often Sunday-school music de- 
grades the tastes of the children in the name 
of religion. We must pull them up through 
their music, and we can do this by giving 
them what they like at their best. He spoke 
with warm praise of our Unitarian Hymn 
and Tune Book, both as to its musical and 
literary qualities, saying it was a great 
leader for many other books. It is a pity, 
he continued, that our children do not know 
more about our great hymmns,—the his- 
torical backgrounds, and the great historic 
names that their authors bear. For instance: 
Sir John Bowring, author of some of our 
finest hymns, was a trusted financial agent 
of the English Government, and a great 
scholar honored in all Europe. John Hay, 
a Secretary of State of our own country, wrote 
several beautiful hymns, and a hymn has 
been found written by our President John 
Quincy Adams. Kings, queens, famous 
surgeons, philosophers, and illustrious men 
in other walks of life have contributed to 
this anthology of great lyrics. The speaker 
illustrated his subject with many fine colored 
stereopticon views of choirs he had drilled,— 
the small choirs, the full chorus choirs, the 
types of vestments used, the processionals, 
views of pageants he had arranged, giving 
many suggestions, as the pictures proceeded, 
as to the best methods of obtaining the de- 
sired results. He believed heartily in simple 
vestments for the choirs, because by that 
means social distinctions brought about by 
dress are done away. He felt that the day 
was coming when we should have chorus 
choirs in our churches—choirs in which chil- 
dren should have an important place. They 
can be taught to sing difficult music, he said, 
with flexibility of voice, and at the same time 
they will contribute a freshness of voice, 
a timbre, that we cannot get with adults. 
In speaking of pageants, he expressed the 
feeling that the church in the past had neg- 
lected its opportunities to reach the adoles- 
cent boy and girl through their dramatic 
instincts, for which the pageant provides 
an opportunity which should be used more 
and more. In closing, Prof. Smith showed 
how our most vigorous hymns, when sung 
as they should be with regard to the words 
and their meaning, and how our great relig- 
ious music, as. oratorios, with the great 
climaxes, demanded certain qualities which 
are also military ideals,—as resoluteness, 
courage, fearlessness of attack, control, en- 
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durance. And again, chorus singing teaches 
the value of team work, the sense of to- 
getherness, the regard for the ensemble. As 
a result of such training as the speaker had 
described, he felt certain that, without danger 
of their becoming militaristic, there would be 
developed in the children the highest and 
the finest of the military ideals. 


Churches. 


SwANsBorRO, N. C.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John I. Robinson: During the 
minister’s recent vacation, Miss Edith G. 
Pecker, who is one of the teachers in the 
Emmerton School, looked after the church 
work, and she did it well. The people ex- 
pressed great pleasure in her services. 


PEMBROKE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Arthur Hayes Sargent: The new year began 
with twenty new members joining the 
parish. ‘The Sunday-school and Boy Scout 
troop are doing good work. ‘The parish 
has voted to hold a one-day fair next sum- 
mer, the proceeds to be divided equally 
between the parish treasury and Pembroke 
Special Aid Society for War Relief. Work 
on the fair begins at once, in charge of the 
minister, the parish secretary, Mrs. Florence 
A. Bowers, and Mr. George K. Gillette. 


Business Notices, 


The principal changes from last year’s statement: of 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. are as follows:— 


Total Assets $13,224,033.34 Increase $1,262,057.03 


Net Surplus _ 2,525,719.88 Increase 11,267.08 
Premiums written 7,667,342.00 Increase 843,415.83 
Reinsurance Reserve 7,226,190.15 Increase 1,066,527.41 
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ORANGE, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt: The New Church 
(Swedenborgian) and the Unitarian have 
united to hold services at the usual morning 
heur. ‘The first service was held in the New 
Church on January 20, the second in the - 
Unitarian church on January 27. Hereafter 
the services will be held alternately in the 
two churches. Both ministers will preach 
at each service. The plan has met with a 
hearty response from the congregations, and 
sympathetic comment on the part of citizens, 
and the seating capacity of the church is 
being tested. 
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When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Marriages, 


At Newton, Mass., January 31, by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, John Francis Schofield of Quincy, and Beatrice, 
pe bes of Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Goodwin of Newton 

entre. 
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Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, February ro, Rev. George D. Latimer 
of Brookline will preach. Church service at 1m A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell,’ minister. Church school at 
9.45 A.M. Morning service at 11. The First Parish in 
Brighton, Rev. Alfred J. Wilson, is uniting with us. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Mr. Snow 
will preach. Vesper service at 4 p.m. Mr. Brown will 
preach. Service every day at noon. Oren daily 9 to r2. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih 
minister. Disciples School at 
class at 10.15 AM. Subject, “ 
Blinded.” Prof. Edward E. 


Preaching by the minister. Subject 
ie ie All 
to the 
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THE FLAGS OF FAITH 


In the great work to which America is newly dedicated we are learning anew 


the meanings of sacrifice and devotion. 
shadowy in many minds have become master-motives. 


cance when it is devoted to a great ideal. 


Impulses which in times of ease had become 
Life takes on a new signifi- 


Many of the people of the churches of our liberal fellowship are carrying this new 
glow of idealism into their devotion to the great faith which we hold in common. 


Here is an object of devotion which is worthy of our loyal service. 


In this time, so 


full of large meanings, we can blend our loyalty to democracy for the world with our 


secration. 


devotion to our liberal faith for humanity, and feel that these are worthy of our con- 
To sustain this work for liberal faith, there is urgent need of 


$75,000. BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Pato Aro, CaL.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 


Bradley Gilman: The conditions in this 
church are very encouraging, both as to 
Sunday attendance and the general spirit 
throughout the parish. A well-designed 
gold-lettered tablet has been placed on the 
front of the chiirch building, and this sets 
up plainly the Unitarian standard in a com- 
munity much given over to more orthodox 
ideas and to university interests. Ministers 
of sister churches have already shown 
friendliness to Mr. Gilman. He recently 
was invited to give an address to a gathering 
in the ‘Trinitarian Congregational parish 
house, and he has been put on a standing 
joint committee from the churches, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, and 
the chaplains from Camp Fremont, just 
outside the city. Mr. Gilman has also 
entertained several soldiers, at table, and 
recently had fifteen of them, together, at 
his home, for an evening party, giving them, 
incidentally, a straight talk on personal and 
national duties. ; 
Personal. 

Rev. Clarence J. Harris, chairman of the 
Newburgh, N.Y., Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 
with Mrs. F. Delano Hitch, treasurer and 


‘trustee, has completed a Christmas Seal Sale 


netting over $2,100, 


If the author of a communication to the 
Register signed merely “A Unitarian and 
Anti-suffragist” will kindly forward her 
name, attention will be given promptly to 
the letter. - 


Rev. Carl G. Horst richly deserves not only 
the substantial increase in salary voted him 
by his church the other night, but the affection 
of his people of which the increase in salary 
was merely a token, says the Quincy, Mass., 
Patriot. As a minister of the gospel, Mr. 
Horst has been faithful and zealous, while as 
a citizen he has shown unhyphenated, 
unreserved, ‘and unflagging loyalty to the 
United States of America. 


Rev. J. Tyssul-Davis, B.A., began his 
ministry of the Theistic Church, in Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, on 
Sunday morning, February 3. Mr. Davis 
dealt with the mental doubts and emotional 
perplexities widely felt at this time of wide- 
spread sorrow, his subject being “Does God 
Care?” 


Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell, who has been 
pastor of Unity Church, Brockton, Mass., 
since 1906, has been elected’ minister of 
the Church of the Messiah of Montreal, 
Canada, and will assume his duties there on 
Sunday, April 7. He will succeed Rev. Fred- 
erick Robertson Griffin, now pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pleasantries, 


“He’s specializing in the higher mathe- 
matics,” said Mrs. T'wickembury. “Just 
now he’s studying paralytic geometry.” 


“What’s the hardest thing about roller- 
skating when you’re learnin’?’’ asked a 
hesitating young man of the instructor at the 
tink. ‘The floor,’ answered the attendant. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


— “Mother,” said a lad of nine who was 
getting the war-order in his mind, “‘ Monday 
is heatless, and Tuesday meatless, and 
Wednesday is wheatless. Wouldn’t it help 
if they’d make Saturday soapless?”’ 


Little George said the other day at table, 
“Now. when I sit in my chair my feet won’t 
touch the floor, but when I walk around 
they touch the floor just as well as any- 
body’s.”—Woman’s Home Companion. 


At Oxford a boating undergraduate, in his 
examination for ordination, was asked, ‘‘ How 
many Persons are there in the Trinity?” 
He promptly replied, with his mind on the 
approaching boat-race, ‘‘Four and the cox- 
swain!”’ 


“How did you learn to skate?’’ a little boy 
was asked. “Oh,” was the innocent but 
significant answer, “by getting up every 
time I fell down.” 


A burglar entered by mistake 
A poet’s room one day, 
And, finding there was nothing else 
To steal, he stole away. 
—Boston Transcript. 


When Mandy’s husband died, neither she 
nor the community felt deeply the loss of 
that citizen; but Mandy was anxious to do 
the right thing, so on the following Monday 
she appeared in black at her “‘lady’s.” 
“Well, Mandy, so Thomas is laid at rest,” 
observed Mrs. Smith, politely. ‘‘ Yassum, 
yassum, an’ I done gib him de right funeral 
accompaniments. I got him a splendiferous 
wreaf marked ‘Wife.’’’ 


This happened in a village not far from 
Boston. A little girl about five years old 
was out in her yard when some workmen, 
whom she called her “‘friends,” were going 
by. She asked them, ‘‘Where do you expect 
to go to when you die?” One of them 
answered, “‘I don’t exactly know where I 
shall go.” ‘Well,’ she answered, ‘‘you’d 
better know, for if you don’t go to heaven 
you'll have to go to New York.”’ Cc 


Sylvester Sanford, solitary, shabby, self- 
scrutinizing, secured Selma Strong, stenog- 
rapher, sunny, sprightly, soundly sensible. 
Soon slight seismic shocks stirred Sylvester’s 
somnolent soul. Selma, surreptitiously smil- 
ing, saw several surprising sartorial substitu- 
tions. Single state shortly seemed stale. 
Sylvester shyly suggested splicing. Septem- 
ber Saturdays spent selecting secluded 
suburban site. Sylvester, Selma, seem su- 
premely satisfied. 


A colored minister of the Baptist church, 
so runs the story, in order to strengthen and 
confirm the faith of his congregation, took as 
his text: “In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching -in the wilderness of 
Judea.” “Oh,” said he, ‘“‘how I like to read 
these precious words in the blessed Bible! 
You don’t read anywhere about John the 
Presbyterian, or John {the {Methodist, or 
John the Episcopalian. No, brethren, it is 
John the Baptist.” 


The Christian Register 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
DENTIST 


2 PARK 8Q., BOSTON Tel. Beach 1584 


Nippon Garden 


Plants and other Gifts 
for Remembrance 


443 BOYLSTON ST., cor. BERKELEY 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
e Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more sil 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. ; 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 4 ; 

’ “We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the ‘hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

From the “Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and: strong in their pevity, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


_ Please patronize our advertisers. 
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ASH BARREL 


deer 
CaaS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
_ ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = - LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 
WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES : 


HIGH GRADE FURS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


During January and February 


WERNER-PAZOLT CO. 


SECOND FLOOR 52 CHAUNCY ST. 
Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for_circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 

Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


On plan of English schools. _ 
One year course. 
JouNn MacDurrte (Harv.), 
Mrs, Jonn MacDurFrie 
(Radcl.) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the gro demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 1. 
Liberal scholarship | pihsecsrl including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chi . Trav 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 


Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. — 


Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


to men 


| 


